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No. 1969. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

Bn ght SCHOLARSHIPS. — Students entering the 

edical Department of this College in October next will have the 

re privilege of contending for Three Scholarships of 251. 
—two to be held for three years and one for two years each. 

Six Medical Scholarships are awarded at the close of each 


ter Session for proficeen in professional subjects—viz., One 
a = we ad ty of ao for one year; One of 26i., for 
ree 0: ‘or on: 


r. 
ba BA Daniell Scholarship of 201., or two years, and Divinity 
Scholarship of <. for one year, are also open to Students of the 


ent. 
ed Prises. of the value of 251., 151., a a 4l. 4s. each, 
lege Prizes of the value of 50l., are an 
Lid further er rye ny apply porsonally,-¢ or by Letter, marked 
outside ‘‘ Prospectus bg ae Esq., Secretary. 
R. W. JELF, D. D., Principal. 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, 1865. 


Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty Toe QueEn. 
THE SXUIBITION J IS OPEN BvERY WEEK DAY, 





mission, One Shi 
On uaedien Two Shillings ont Sixpence. 
RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


Return Tickets, available for one month, are issued Ley te 
London and the principal Rail Stations in England and Scot- 
d Dublin, at an abate: of 15 per cent. below ‘the ordi- 
nary return ticket rate, the holder being entitled to purchase at 
the oat time at the railway station a ticket giv ing him admission 
six ti to the Exhibition for 4s. 6d., being 25 per cent. under 
© rateary 3 rate. 
—- aie will be organized to run fortnightly, or oftener 
eocenary. at very moderate fares, not exceeding 2ls., from 
La to Dublin and pack, and from other places in like propor- 
tion. The ticket will be good for a fortnight, and at the same 
time the holder will be entitled to obtain at the same railway 
Sel for 1s. a ticket giving him admission twice to the Ex- 


= the Irish Railways, also, Excursion Tickets will be issued 
at greatly reduced fares. ——— unusual facilities for visiting 
the celebrated scenery of the count ry. 


HENRY PARKINSON, Sec. and Comptroller. 





st June. 
RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Names may now be 
entered at the Office for Copies of three new penne ihe 


raphe, which will shortly be brought out as Occasional 
jons :— 


1. 8T. PETER DELIVERED from PRISON, after Raphael. 
2%. NATIVITY of the VIRGIN, after A. del Sarto. 
8. ANNUNCIATION, after Fra Bartolommeo. 

%4, Old Bond-street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 and 48, | = 
BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The Classes _ begin for the Session 1965-66, on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12t! 





The School “a JUNIOR PUPILS above 4B gh Years of Age 
will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEM 


A few a nf are boy oF the Colleges 
Prospectuses may be had at the Co 
. JA EB MARTINEAU, Hen. Sec. 


LEXANDRA COLLEGE to PREPARE 


STUDENTS for the COMPETITIVE and PROFES- 
SIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors—The Lord Chaneellor : Bishop of London; Lord 
; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lin- 
e, Oxford ; Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford; meee iter 
‘ollege, Cambridge ; Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P. ; 
G. Giischen, Esq., M.P., &. &. 
Peaneeors and Tutors—The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly Fellow of 
C. C. College, Oxford, President; Dr. Lat! a7. ing’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge English Literature ; Owgan, 0’ 
Trinity Colles, Dublin, gi Science, &¢. ; Count de Lian- 
court, Frenoh t Saffi, Italian, &. 
= | 





Students may n now - "temporarily accommodated duri 
building of the College, and receive, together with Board an 
Lodging, all the need fal Tuition to enable them to pass the Ex- 
amination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil Service, 

the Medical = egal Examination. Terms: 25 Guineas 
each term.—A ppl: letter to the Secretary, at the University 
ba 137, Strand, W.C., or personally, beween the hours of 1 





N A SMALL PUBLIC SCHOOL in the 
COUNTRY, TWO more BOYS can be RECEIVED into his 
, bya Married Clergyman. Great advan of Health 
md alvin and high re Scimamne nets xv. B., Par- 
tridge & Cozens, 192, Fleet 


R. ALTSCH v L’ 8 Practical Method in- 
variabl wables his Pupils to sek, Read and Write 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, in a very short 
time. —ELOC UTION Manght Two ‘0 LANGUAGES Taught ime 
the medium of oo on the same Terms as One, at th 
Pupil’s or at his House. a oy for the U ie my a Dams. om 
C. = PAD MINATIONS.— Vote. Dr. A. ensel roa 
t Anglais par les langues étrang?res.—9, Old ‘Bonds 


De: ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, Peeresses, 

Memb. of Pyloment, Government Officials, Cle: en, emi- 

Dent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 
| ay rage asalso to Gentlemen of the pighest re seputein City cir- 
fie —former or peesent ap oot ll of ps will rd 
oe _ Peo VERS! SSA TIONAI AL ttn at a texment 
Practical an y. e' 

bere GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—9,0ld ed 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—Les DAMES 
1 .-CHRETIENNE have formed in their im: 

Mab shment, a SPECIAL CLASS for Liban less 
find ma a the house of these Ladies unexceptionable nd 











EN SInGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
39, Kensington-square, 
Head-Master. 
F. NASH, Esq., late Principal of ray 4 Neilgherry Hills. 


Assisted by E. Thel Beto Coll. Cossbridess 
Professor Hu ch F. R.G.5., King’s “Gait London; M. Alphonse ; 
Professor Sch ; H. Grantham, ey and others. 

Tuition Fee, 12, 9. or 6 Guineas per an: 

A few V: for Prosp on application. 











HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, 8.E., RE-OPENED J: 20th.—Reports of 

Examiners on every Pupil in the Schools forwarded on a wi 

cation. JOHN YEATS, LL. 


GRADUATE of OXFORD, Gaseu-< Class 
Classics, o has had six years’ ¢: ozparten of Editorial 
Work, byw oe A ga INT as DITOR or CONTRI- 
Lag wag Town or Country. Principles Conser- 

ca 


BUTOR to 
vative. at FR. re of The Librarian, Bristol Lib 
Bristol. 





rary, 


IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.—There are 

THREE NON-RESIDENT VACANCIES, for the open 
mpetition of ym, in a Class (limited to Six Pu ae. pa 
Poe Stat ot Tuto selected from the leading I. Colleges.— 
Orient, 51, Pall M 


Hos. COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.—The 
MARTIN REED, Li D., RECEIVES PUPILS 

between La Oem of 11 and 18; and has’ also a Preparatory Class 
for Little Boys between 6 and 11 years of age. 
Hurst Court stands on one of the finest elevations in England ; 
and, in building expressly for a school, private bed-rooms have 
been substitu a large dormitories. 

Dr. Reed endeavours to combine careful formation of cha- 
racter with the highest degree of mental and physical culture. 


gy Crary han ~~ Rad benenngpt SCHOOLS.— 

17 the ag Mant hoe hae TWO 

moths ime rocprepare for th Guineas per annum.—Address 
. Epmunp Fow es, Vicarage, Shipton, Marlborough. 

EIDELBERG.—Dr. Inne, late Principal of 


School, Liverpool, ‘receives a limited num- 
, to educate with his own Sons. 














thy spot; and the 
= the requirements of Englis! wee Terms and References, 

pply to Messrs. Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster-row; or to Dr. 
Tone, Villa Felseck, near Heidelberg, 


DUCATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE.— 
A CLERGYMAN -. A. Oxford), who has had great experi- 
ence in age winter months at Mentone, Al 





Maritii will | take e with him, in October, a LIMIT 

NU MBER of] PUPILS The highest references and Wea 4 
Address to ¢ the Rey. 8. H., Messrs. Rivington’s, 3, Waterloo- 

place. 





DUCATION. — BRUSSELS. — PUPILS 
RECEIVED by Mr. W. J. i Rue de Berlin, where 
a sound English Education is im: ported ae at the ome’ time 


a See practical knowledge of the mguage. Pu 
ee r the Universi _, Military and Civil-Se: Brat 
be Prospectus and maneenaes apply to Mr. W. 


Apams, 59, Fleet-street, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
poe Abroad, Tespeatfa WAGHORN, who has resided 
invites the attention of the 
of Schools, to per, REGISTER 
REIGN GOVERNESSES, BACH 
HONS) and ha - 4 iis introduced in E in England, France and 
rmany. charge to i 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING, and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER. 
This School offers a thoroughly coup English 1 Binestion, 
+ with instruction in the Modern Languages and Classics. 
BA ‘lasses particular attention is given fo Mathe- 
matics, M ics, Chemistry, Thay hy + and Dra’ 

The College having been Secretary of State 
for India ‘ ing, ficient nt Classes for a a 
Chemistry, ont Physics,” Certificates of Residen 
from Candidates for Appointments in either the : Public Works or 
Upper Tel phic Department in India, as if an equal time had 
been been passed under Civil, Mechanical, Mining, or ‘Telegraphic 

ngineers 

e College is beautifully situated near the City, and has 
extensive Buildings and Grounds. Each Pupil has a separate 
ee ving Apartment.—Apply to the Rev. Arraur Rice, College, 


BR. Ae MELVILLE BELL, Professor bed 











Ph iolog nd Inventor of “ Visible te Spacek, a 
ceives PUPILS, arripgton- euneee, 5. -W. Stam ie 
ing, Stu’ ya and all Vocal Disabilities 





per 








INERALOGY and GEOLOGY. — Col- 
lections te illustrate the New Edition of ‘ Lyell’s 
Elements of Geo! ology, ta fand facilitate the Study of these interest- 
Py ew OY Rone Be 50, to 500 Guineas; 

rals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent 

Shells. Pats NT. Stineralorist all the ’ Recent Publications, 
Ee Fs TENNANT, M st to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, 
vm 7 pocear and Mineralogy 

by ie Me oy Fos G.8., 7 9, Strand, W. 


FyPucation. — _ cme 





METABOLICAL 


“A very ingenious ciptpetea ,—— for aiding the 
= of ‘ily News. 
ae aupenates almost Tealizes Swift's d description of the art of 
book- in Laputa.”—Globe. 
use is the variety which it could enable a teacher to 


give.” —, 1, Morning Sta: 





8 201. per annum.—For further details a) to 
adame “Ennis, Carignan, Ardennes, France. lish 
. de Porquet, Oakley-square, N. W. 








pees. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
Illustrative of the o Pine Arte of Literary sy & oun 

heir BUSINESS will be CARRIED ON, for the present, vas their 
GALLERY, 2 WELLING STREET, c. p neil thelr 
calamitous fre\are REGUILT” Btrand, destroyed by the late 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY-LANE, Fleet-street end. 
Established 55 Years. 
R. HODGSON, Auctioneer of Libraries and 
Works of an. a ly to numerous 
pee nsibility , Ane by PLR oF BOOKS 
= him for Sal to assure the realise hat all PRO- 
PERTY o his Prem: ay lways been and will still 00 ntinue 
to be FULLY INSURED. 
Mr. Hopeson’s le Rooms and Warehouses are rained with 
none in construction, and their — ition, ae 
a most extensive connexion in Town try, enab! 
to guarantee as good prices as any other J Establishment. 


O TEACHERS OF SCIENCE.—A 
RESIDENT MASTER is REQUIRED where there is a 











id well-furnish: dress, - 
perence and Salary sapetiele "to the’ fen pony hiss, The 1a8e th 





SECRETARY or ASSISTANT.—A 
is connected in this capacity with a 

has some TIME DISENGAG: D, which he 

ent of a Socie x Charit- 


r 
able Institution on very, favourab rrangements could 
be le whereby rent for offices and oes room might be 


economized. e m lonable references can be given. 
—Address M. W. F., care of dams & Francis, 1 Publishers, 3, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 





AS GENTLEMAN, whose published Travels in 

sone Parts of the World are well known, is short! 
tarting = for Weeks’ Tour through Switzerland, the T. 
ke. He would be happy % receive Two more Gentlemen’s Sons to 
complete his wat y.— TRAVELLER, Post-office, Upper 
Baker-street, 


HE ART of READING in Churches, 
an FR gm ht Ly ee rans omy Soe weeetee PU - 
September, in the let Te Towns, by invit ae eee 

REIGN RESIDENCE.—LADIES wishin 
to improve themselves in GERMAN and MUSIC can m 




















with an ble residence, for , OF tree months, in Z_ 

Family o German Professor.—Address B. B., Poste Restante, 
Heide 

ANTED, by an e nurOnTEn. SUB-EDITOR 

aad VERBA! aye R RTER Ey een x na 

Appl. Apply, by letter 8 C. “care of Mt RE White Ss, Finctstrect, 

London: The highest can be given. 
EPORTER. — A First-class VERBATIM 


REPORTER as an eemnaes. « — Address 
“xX. Y. Z.,” Reporter, Morgan’s News Rooms, Bradfo: 


0 BOOKSELLERS’ ee 

WANTED, an efficient JUNIOR seater ant. One accus- 

tomed to book: keeping preferred.—Address Mr. H. Siater, St. 

Ann’s-square, y 

EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP.—A 

JOURNALIST, of bd nm pe] to JOIN a 

first lass NEWSPA. a moderate 
capi 1, together with Sacrvioe ag" Baltor, would eld a 


AL a Cam| 
nae a7 cure of Mr. He om containing, fa Literary Agent, 48, berwell- 


Detrervne—Sr, FAGR UNDER the NEW ACT, or 
A otherwise—Mr. PAGE begs to call the attention of capitalists 














advarsing m r the new Act to the sities now offered 
by th passi: Fare Act of Parliament. Mr. has several 
concr ns on from 2001. to 5,0002, in value.—Apply at 20, 


Deve sux-court, Temple, W.C. “oe hours, 9 tili 4. 


DOCTORS, POETS, LECTURERS, and 





Oth eral inal Unpublished MANUSCRIPTS, 
comy ising Tales, “Oriel a7] M Works, the 
proper ‘ty of di of srpcomeey 


Hox 


GENTLEMAN, Thirty 4 -five Years of 
Graduate of the University of London, and of 
tics in a the last twelve. a 

DES S$ an INTEREST (n an EDUCATIONAL CONC. 


ata ics and C! 
ab in undred poun 





—Address J. H. 
29, Lemond-street, Cam: 
NO aMPrne, wih ATLAS of _ pe ROMAN 


IRE, with 216 Portraits from Coins. 8yo. 
a ew 8. Lixcoun & Sox, 











f+ 48. od rons, Oxford-street, 
London. 

AN ENTURE, 
L Ome SE 2 x 2 Y COMP. are. 
prera ; ; fae * 
ge 08 

CAMERON’S PHOTOGRAP 
onan t] 2° Sa 4 ae thes 
country ed 


of extra charge. —14, Pall Mall East. 


convenient pattern, in fou r sizes, 
8 oar with improved handles, by which oe 





Prospectus and full descri em eqagectan of peutpanctam to 
Apaus & Francis, 89, Sieccotreet, E.c m 4 





Pith re ES Re GREGOR "Geolonie, » Gh 


5s..—of JAMES R. 
London. of Mine: 
Books, &c. Detailed Oatalogues for twelve 
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OTICE.—The MUSIC with the MUSICAL 
MONTHLY for JULY is A DREAM, Instrumental Piece, 
by Mrs. Joseph Robinson. Price 1s. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 





Now ready, Second Edition, 


MERICAN JOE MILLER, price 23. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


8. LINCOLN & SON have just issued 

. i CATALOGUE (gratis and post free) of their extensive 

Stock of Miscellaneous md-hand Books and Cheap Engravings. 
462, New Oxford-street, London. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—A CATALOGUE of 
Rare, Choice, Curious and Uncommon Books is NOW 
READY, including also a Singular Assemblage of Amusin) Books, 
‘a Splendid Specimen of the rare Press of Sweynheym and Panartz 
will be found in the Collection, with many other works of 
extremal ly rare occurence, principally bound in moroceo and calf, 
by Bedford. A stamp to be sent for postage. mous Beer (late 
odwell), 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, Londo: . Libraries 
and small Collections of Books Purchased. Highest price given 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY.— 
pes lus Copies of Memoirs of Queen Caroline Matilda— 
Eovate istory of ey vols. 7 ome 8—Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miséra lee Tow Brow: Oxford—and many other woo are 
NOW on SALE at VERY GREATLY RE UCED RICES. 
Catalogues gratis. Orders of 20s. and upwards sent A e free. 
—Bvui's Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 


CORNISH & CO., 133, Oxford-street, W., 
e SUPPLY BOOKS at 2d. in the ie. discount from the e pub- 
mies price. The most popular and standard works always in 


6d. 

















HE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 

w Chemicals employed to produce the marvellous results of 
Tee WOTHLYTYPE, together with a Specimen of this beautiful 
Method of Printing, ‘forwarded on — on to the Secretary, 
nited Association of Photography (Limited), 213, Regent-street, 


** Pictures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
process. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, avail- 
able for One Celendaz —_ are ISSUED at the MID- 
LAND BOOKING-OFFICE, KING’S GROSS, and other Prin- 
ci Stations ; also in Toa at Cook’s Excursion and Tourist 
, 98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
SCOTLAND— Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stirling, Perth, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Inverness, &e. 
RELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbe Pivetstone, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecam be, &o 
SEASIDE and BATHING-PLACES—Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, Withernsea, 
Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
Programmes and fol parcalars = may be obtained at all the 
Company's tations and Receiving Offices. 
Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets vid Midland Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1865. 


sx PER CENT. secured on Freehold Property 
in LONDON. 





The Directors of the INNS of COURT HOTEL COMPANY 
(Limited) are ISSUING the remainder of the Company’s Six per 
be 2. la AGE DEBENTURES. 

, secured as a first charge on the entire Hotel Pro- 
et the Company {estimated as worth not under 120,000/.), 

ued fe Five, or Seven Years, with Coupons attached 

tor payment. oe "Tnberest Half-Yearly, and Investors have the 
option of paying in full or by three rn. 

pany cannot borrow mers Shen 68 

Ht. L BeWi LEY, Secretary. 


Offices of the Compa: 
63, Lincoln’s Innfields. J » ay, 1865. 


J BSENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent,— 
CEYLON COM PANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 500,0004. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
- —" Henry Pelham; Duncan James Kay ot. 
Burn. $tephen P. Kennard, 
arry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, oe 
ez, Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J, BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
ee = Five Base at 5, 53 and 6 per Cent. respectively. 
a. ed to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
auritius, itl er with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pot may be arrange 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Gonpeny, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
. y order, 
JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GRro.ier, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most ri 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. oe ot 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
8, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 
In 2 vols. handsome cloth, suitable for Presents, 5s. each, 
containing 434 high class Illustrations, 


UNG ENGLAND, to the End of 1864. 
ns—Amusements, with97 Tilustrations—Biographical 
sketne,with 29—British Reptilia, with 7—Natural History, with 
76—the Naturalist, 65—Chemistry, 21—_the Amateur Me- 
chanic, 19. Philosophy for ion 21—Exercise for Girls, 28—Gar- 
de! » hips, 24; and numerous other Illustrations to the 
lo subjects: Omith ology, Entomology, Aquaria, Botany, 
Geology, aniaeralony, y. Pootmerhy. Electricity, Swimming, 
Postage-Stamps, Adventures, Tales, Poetry, Literature, and Mis- 
a ‘Articles, all designed for the instruction and amusement 
The Number for the present Month, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the best Books of the Season are in C: 
aires Leet Books o! e in Circulation at MU DIE’S 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription for the Newest Books—ONE GUINEA 
per Annum, and upwards, commencing at any date. 

Class B Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN and VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRA are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant eatin of the best New 
Books as they appear, on moderate term 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY of BOOKS. 


ea get 's Library Messengers call on appointed days to deliver 

ooks at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London 

oe the immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS for PRESENTS and SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 
Now ready—postage free, on application, 


A Revised Catatocgur of Surpitus Copies 
of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, for SALE. 

This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand 
Books of the Past and Previous Seasons, at the lowest current 
prices, with a large Selection of “Works of the best Authors, care- 
fully selected from the Lib oe — —laicate in Ornamental 
Bindings for Presents and School Pri 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
New Oxrorp-street, Lonpon. 


Sules by Auction 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, helen nga & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Pro = Works illustrative of the 
N, at a ger 21, Wel- 
a WED YESDAY 2, at 
i precisely, a carefully selected LI BRARY of Works on 
snes E istory, Photography, Chemistry, Physics, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


Most Important, Rare, and Valuable Books and Manu- 
scripts, the Property of a Nobleman of great Literary and 
Artistic Taste. 


MESSRS. 

SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will 

SELL by AUCTION, at their oer. 21, Ween 
Strand, DURING the Present MONTH, some most Importan rtant 
and Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS of a Nobleman of 
great Literary and Artistic Taste, including remarkably fine 
Specimens of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and other 
as beautiful copy of the First ‘Paitin of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, and several of the Early Quartos—a most Remark- 
able and Extensive Collection of Old Plays—Rare Volumes of 
English Poetry—the first complete edition of Ariosto, printed 
upon Vellum—Fine Illuminated Manuscripts, &c. 

Further notice of this important Sale will be duly given. 


Large Stock of Envelopes, Useful Printing and Writing 
Papers, &c. 


ME., HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
his a Bosna, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on TUESD. AY, 
ae 25, tel o’clock, the S' STOCK of an ENVELOPE MANUFAC: 
TU oe comprising nearly | 1,500,000 cream. -laid, blue-laid, and 
wo , bankers’ and other shapes—800 gross 
Black: bordered Envelopes--200 pemeaby “Tinted an Creamlaid laid 
Note—about 100 reams superfine Printing Papers—150 reams 
Folio Post, Drawing Foolscap, and other Papers—a small stock of 


English-made Portemonnaies and Pocket-books, &c. 
mee * L Great Boome, 38, King-street, Covent reanden, 























Miscell A hi, 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

28, at half-past 12 precisely, a oe Variety 0: 
Pisce ELAREobs ARTICLES, including a first-class Micro- 
scope, by Smith and Beck—P hic Portrait and View 
Lenses—Albumenized io ae and other snr — 
a s by R. Fenton—Stereoscopic Slides—Cartes de Visite 
—few lots of Jewellery, &c. 
On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Cyan DINNER.—For Re post of § 
see the LONDON AND CHINA a LEGRAP: 
post free for 10 stamps.—Office, 12, George-yard, Lombard. 





eches, 
a7 J July, 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, weies e 6d.; Library Edition, cloth 


HE ACKWORTH READING BOOK: being 
Selections from the best English Authors, in Prose 1 
Poetry: designed as a Reading Book for Senior Classes, and co: 
iled for = use of Ackworth School. By WILLIAM POLLARD, 
fate o a of the Senior Masters. A Liberal Allowance to Schools. 
London; Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. COXxLI, 
JULY, is just published. 
I. WATSON’S LIFE OF WARBURTON. 
II. IDIOT ASYLUMS, 
III. EARLY ITALIAN ART. 
IV. REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
V. THE TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 
VI. STREET'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN, 
VII. CHINA AND JAPAN. 
VIII. SWINBURNBE’S ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
IX. LADY DUFF-GORDON’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 
X. MUNRO’S LUCRETIUS. 
XI. DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
London: L & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


us QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ooxxxy, CCXXxy,, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 








I. GROUSE. 
Il. CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN SEPULCHRES. 
III. BROWNING’S POEMS. 
TV. CLOSE OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
V. NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. 
VI. THE CHURCH IN HER RELATION TO POLITICay 
PARTIES. 
VII. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TROPICS. 
VIII. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
IX. PURIFICATION OF LONDON. 
X. THE ELECTIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On Friday, the 28th inst., (One Shilling) No. 68, THE 


Coe wiis eset MAGAZINE, for Avevst, 
) With Tlustrations by George Du Maurier and George H. 





Contents. . 

wis —_ DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (Vith a 

a - 4 A die. Kinkpatric Mar an came of it. 

ey Barret T oughts ooze out. 
» 4. Molly aie breathes freely. 

OLD ELECTION DAYS in IRELAND. 
ETNA in ERUPTION. 
ANDREA FERARA. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 


Boox THE Txirp—continued. 
byt 13. Exit. 


Boox -_ pogers. 
Chapter 1. Mrs. roy. 
ag 2. The Man is found. 


TO HOMBURG and BACK for a SHILLING. 
RECOLLECTIONS of CRIME and CRIMINALS in CHINA. 


DANTE. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, No. X. JULY, price 4s.; by post, 13s. 4d. annually, 


Tes ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 


LOND 
Contents. 
1. PHILOSOPHY and PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY. 
2. DIEFENBACH on ETHNOGRAPHY and CIVILIZATION 
3. BUNSEN on BIBLICAL ETHNOGRAPHY. 
4. DUTCH ANTHROPOLOGY. 
5. MAN and the WORLD. 
6. ON the RECOGNITION of ANTHROPOLOGY at the BRI 
TISH ASSOCIATION. 
7. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGIOA. 
af 
Su SQURNAL othe MEROE LOCAL, SOS 
logical Character of the Viti Islanders—An 


Remains from Wick—Winwood Reade, H. 
Lord Bishop of Natal on the Efforts "of Missionaries among 


-_ London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 


Tex MONTH. Price One Shillin 
ponte for AUGUST will be published on 








enass 


ie Souave in +5 

e Workhouse: a P 

x Co Constance Sherwood. Sy Lady G. Fullerton. Chaps. 96 and #. 
4. Anciens Hymns = the Feasts of Irish Saints. Translated 


M* 
5. The I ey - the Due d’. Are = Pcmee 


. Records as of English 
7. Kirkstall PAbber. 9B By Aubrey de Vere. 
& The Fine Arts 


a te Dublin International Exhibition. By 
J. H. Pollen, 
9. 2 the — for Christian Antiquities in the East. 
10. ices. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and all Booksellers. 


Published on the 7 ot July p wear eea Pages royal 8vo. prive 
by ° 
RISH LITERARY INQUIRER; or, BA 
Auth Books, and Printing in Ireland, Biograph 
Bibliographic hical, Netioes soet =e 5 Boone, Meme oranda 0 etnias 
1Ca 0 0 
"To 1 ead. ret Power, Editor, 3, Grove-terrace, St. John's 
Wood, London, N.W. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HISTORIC CHARACTER OF 
THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED, &e. 
This day, feap. 8vo. cloth elegant, toned paper, price 58. 
7 PHENOMENA of RADIATION, ® 
Exemplifying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God. 
By GEORGE WARINGTON, F.C.S. 
Being the Actor1an Prize Essay. eden 
Contains all the most important results = bt rn obserrs: 
tion and, Teasonin ime. have read the book wi tos 
ner cognize in this work great scientific knowledge al mar 
literary sk skal ” 


—Chemical Ne 
London: William Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly, W- 








ews. 
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“Translated 


N° 1969, Juty 22,65 


THE ATHENZUM 


99 











Now ready, Part VI. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


HE OPHTHALMIC REVIEW: a Quarterly 
2, ema of Ophthalmic Surgery_and Science. Edited by 
WENCH, of London, and THOMAS WINDSOR, of 


vs London : Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


HE PLANET MARS. By Jous Pumurs, 
M.A. Oxon. F.R.S. With Chart of M 
“Woodeuts. —See QUA ARTERLY JOURNAL of “SciERGE''N No. 
‘VII., 68. John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
OX the PREDISPOSING CAUSES of PES- 
TILENCE.—See QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 


58. 
No. VIL, *Jehn Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


MERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS to SPEC- 
TRUM AN ALTER. By HENRY DRAPER, M.D., Pro- 
nor of Natural Science in the University % New York:—See 


in 
gear TEBLY 5 JOURNAL of SCIENCE, No. V 
John 1 & Sons, New Burli 
7 OOPHYTES : 1 the a nistory of aoe Dovelep- 
HOMAS HINCKS With 2 
a= vistas.  ! QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 'sCLENCE: No. 
* John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


N the NEW RED SANDSTONE as a 
SOURCE of WATER SUPPLY for the CENTRAL TOWNS 


of ENGLAND. By E A. the Geo- 
logical Survey. With 2 Woodcuts.—See QUARTERLY. JOUR- 

NAL of oe ENCE, No. Ss 5a. 
1 & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


E SS of INSECTS, and 
the Protective Value of Small Birds. By Professor JAMES 
BUC N, F.L.8. F.G.8. With 2 Woodeuts.—See QUARTER- 
LY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, No. VIL, 58. 
Joha Churchill & Sons, New 5 eee 


DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
Illustrated, royal 18mo. cloth, gilt edges and side, 3s. 6d. 


IGHT THOUGHTS on LIFE, DEATH, 
and ag wy and a Paraphrase on Part of the 
} ey § “Of JOB. i v. EDWARD YOUNG LL.D., some- 
Rector of W: Herts. Revised and Collated with the 
early ( TREN Baltions With a LIFE by Dr. DORAN ; and Notes 
SN 
ies AVilliam Tegg, Pancras-lane, Ch id 


Just published, price 5. 


E ta = r NS on TASIOUS SUBJECTS 
d Series). By the Rev. A. GIBSON, M.A, Vicar of 
Chuavorth, Gloucestershire, and late Fellow of Queen’ 's College, 


Oxfor 
By the same Author, 


CLUB SERMONS. Third Edition. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Cirencester: E. Baily. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with Steel Engravings of 
ublished Portraits and 45 Wood Engra * Sriee ae. 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and SCIENTIFIC 
LABOURS OF 
EDWARD SOMERSET, 
SECOND 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 
To which is added a Reprint of his 
OSNTURY OF iat R od Sd 2 =m, 
With a Commentary th 
By HENRY DIRCKS, Esq, C CE. 
London: Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, W. 
LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
Now pate, with Four Photographs (Portrait with Au ph j 
Midhurst ; , Dunford House; West otha Church) an 
Vignette of Birthplace, feap. cloth, price 58 


BicuwatnD. COBDEYN, 
Apostle of Free Trade, 
His Political Coreer a and Public Services. 


Bi phy 
OHN M* fC GTLCHRIST 
Author of ‘ The Lit, ot Lord cle * Men who have Made 


The 04 va 
London: Lock * Hall-court. 


Fifth ee a. o. PP 412, well ae. cloth, red 
by post, 1s. 1 
E NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from 
Griesbach's went, By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of 
‘The History of Egypt 
The aim of the Vanslator has ben to give the meaning and 
idiom of the Greek as far as possible in English words. The book 
= printed in paragraphs (the verses of the Authorized Version are 
umbered in the m: ), the speeches by inverted commas, and 
the uotations from the Old Testament in Italica, those passages 
which seem to poetry in a smaller ty # is entirely free 
m any motive to inforce d Five arse impres- 
sions of the volume See test its value. The price now 
Places it within the reach of al 
“ Upon the whole we yt admit that Mr. Sharpe’s is the most 
correct English version in existence, either of the whole or of an: 
portion of the New Testament.”—The Ecclesiastic, quoted with 
spproval by the at Churchman. Dee. 18th, 1862. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. elegantly ee by Whittingham, extra 


Ad JOURNAL of ‘SUMMER TIME in the 
COUNTRY. tg — ey WILLMOTT, some time 
Incumbent of Bear Wook Fourth Edition 


to which is 
ided an Introducto: wee 4 his Bloor. J 
This ‘ Journal of Summer Tim 
matters under the various days of thesn mon 
It is full of gnocdete. and full of in’ 
natural history, like that of Selborne, bs 
he o! aemetieee, the reading, the meditations of a well trained, 
— filled mind, give this volume its charm, yd Ce it one 
oe b oven the’ best-informed reader may wile 
recalling his own wandering in the literary 4 elds. b | 
Sreat elo of this book is that it is thoroughly natural. 
not oy at fine writing or seneation j stories, but jots wy Fn 
fay to day such memoranda as a well-stored mind, familiar with 
> great treasures of our literature, an give forth in the quiet 
ofa wae Parsonage, when summer smiled over the fields and 
Woods.and a garden gave forth its 9," and — 
m 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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London : Winsor & 
Artiste’ Colourmen. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 
Published by WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


—_—»>—- 


AHN’S FRENCH FAMILIAR DIALOGUES, 
ont Vocabulary arranged for English Learners. 12mo. cloth, 


LAME FLEURY’S bre de FRANCE, 
racontée a la Jeunesse. d for the ve of ot Fogich bop Pupils, 
with Grammatical Notes, a UCUSTE B 
lier- a -Lettres de I’Unive mite de Paris. 7 cloth Guana, 


GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA, 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. APEL. 12mo. cloth, 


APEL’S SHORT and PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, * Copious Examples and 
Exercises. 12mo. cloth, 1859, 28. 


APEL’S GERMAN PROSE STORIES for 
BEGINNERS (including Lessing’s Prose Fables), with an 
ee — on in the Natural Order of Construction. 


APEL’S GERMAN POETRY. A Collection 
of German ag! for A. of Schools and Families, con- 
taining nearly from the works of 70 dif- 
ferent S uthors. Crown & 8¥0. = 58. 


APEL’S GERMAN PROSE. A Selection of 
German Prose of the Best Authors, arranged cpgtematicaliz, 
and iy & increasing in difficulty. For Schools and 

lies. 8vo. cloth. Un — 


WILLIAMS’ MODERN GERMAN and ENG- 
LISH CONVERSATIONS and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. 


The German revised an 7 A KEMUELLER. 
Sixteenth Enlarged and Improved E tion. 12mo. cloth, 1860, 


BOJESEN’S DANISH SPEAKER. Pronun- 
ciation of the Danish Language, Yorbeer. 
Idioms, for the Use of Students and Travellers in 
and Norway. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 


es and 
‘k 


H. DE RHEIMS’ PRACTICAL LINES in 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, containing the Use of Methe- 
matical neers and the Construction of Scales, the Ele- 
ments of Practical and Descriptive eee eo 
and orisontal | Projections Isometrical em Pe 
tive. Illustrated with pon ggacennes and giving (by 
the Solution of every Guestio m pro} at t s Oy ane 4 
Examinations for the Army. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

*,* A Catalogue of Educational Books on application. 

WILLIAMS & womeaTe. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 

London ; 20, South Frederick-street. Edinburgh. 


DUCATIONAL WORKS, 
BY W. DAVIS, B.A. 
Ready August Ist, 
The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING 
and DICTATION BOOK; being a § a Systematic p View at eas the 


Difficult and Irregula: r Words he Language ous 
Exercises. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 9d 
The SENIOR ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 9d. 
Thirty- 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 
eighth Soot, Parts I. and II. &d. each, aathes bound 
4d.—K EYS, 1e. each, cloth ; together, 2s. 

EUCLID'S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 
METRY. First Six Books. 1s. cloth. 





THE COMMENTARY WHOLLY 


ae. thos aie 31. 38. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
A= INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on 
Universit at 
Cambri: 
Disney 


LOGY. Delivered before the 
“— CHURCHILL BABINGTON, B.D. 
i. fessor of Archeology, Senior Fellow of St. Tohas 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 7s, 6d. 
RUNDINES CAMI, sive MUSARUM 


CANTABRIGIENSIUM LUSUS CANORI. 
atque Edidit HENRICUS DRURY, A.M., discos Wil Wil. 
yy in Grecis ac 
ereus 


[a Latinis Tite 
Prelector. Eguitare in Arundine Lon Curavit HE 
JOHANNES ODGSON. A.M., SS. Trinitatis Quondam 
Socius. 

cepacia: Deighton, Bell et Soc. Longman, Green et Soc., 











This day is published, crown 8vo. price 9s. 


HE LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. By H. 
EWALD. Translated and Edited as OCTAVIUS GLOVER, 
B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. ‘bates Bell & Daldy. 


Small 8vo. price 6s. 


TURIOSO; or, Passages from the Life of 
Ludvig von ” Beethoven. From the German. 

“This isa most valuable contribution to our wb ay of the 
great musician, shi etails of his boyhood, which was very 
superficially treated by Spindler. The book is tich, too, in pic- 
— i the olden time, ous us pleasant ant ‘glimpses of 

and furnishes a’ f Beethoven’s 

introduetion to Renn Em apsk Jo oseph IT. and Hay Haydn, It is a book 

which must ho admire the genius of Ludvig yon 
Beethoven" Notse 


__ Camb: ridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London : Bell & Daldy. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. HOLDEN, 
Heng Mester of Ipswich School, and formerly Fellow and 
cal Lecturer of Trinity College, Camb ridge. 


Fours: SILVULAE; being Select Translations 
db; 
Benois, Posmeaes t the English Poets by various Eminent 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LAYMAN’S CREED. 
By C. J. RIETHMULLER, 
Author of ‘Teuton: a Poem,’ &. 
“ Doctrines thus treated are no longer cold abstractions, but 
tape she 7 of human feelings.”’—A. m. 
= ee literature—from that of feb book 
of the tat chof U wn to this ‘ Layman’s Creed ’"—t 
theol is doubtless r pal religious truth has sways wn 
se hikes and roy powerful exp. er ggg 
in. logical la: e.”"—Edinburgh 
“If any of our readers are troubled in opi spirit, 4 gatenaion 
in subtle controversies, we beg them to consult ‘ 
Creed,’ and we shall be much mistaken if they do not find relief. 2 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Now ready, 


E LAND of ISRAEL: a Journal of Travels 

in Tahetine. As yy with Special Fetrreace ~ its 

ay Character. B; . B. TRIST » M.A. 672 

pages, Sr —#, in cloth ceokt with 2 a and 

iltastratio ie One — a 

tne" Depe itor hy Great gue ae "yingoln Ri te fas’ 

e 8: M, reat Queen-s' : 
g, Depos ri Mit and by ail inceln’s Inn-fie 


FERN SEASON 


EWMAN’S BRITISH FERNS (Sehool 
Edition).—Mr. Newman has this day issued a Fourth and 
Popular Edition of his aperost of BR risil FERNS, with 
tes, full ptions, List of Localities, and ample Instruc- 

tions ie a 


ohn Van Vooret, 1, Pat ter-row. 























London : 








Just published, in handsome cloth, price 38. 6d. 


DE: LEWIS'S MUSICAL GYMNASTICS. 
“Their aim is to give and flexibility, in addition to 
Py of muscle. The implements are light ; music accompanies 
regulates the exercises. 300 Illustrations show the attitudes 
wich th the human form assumes in the use of these exercises.” 


lobe. 
The Apparatus may be had in a box, with the Bo k, for 12. 6d. 
“5 nion: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand.” 
HIST: By CAVEN- 


the Pocket Series. 
ISH.—POCKET GUIDE to aie. pm 
RULES. for LEADING, with Practical 
mas oY WHIST, 6d. 





ints, 6d.—POCKET 
don: Thos. De La Rue & Co. Retail of all Stati 


NE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON ART, 
With Illustrations, &. 

The Artistic Anatomy of the Horse. 

4 Manual of Illumination. 

4 Companion to Manual of Illumination. 

The Art per Marine Painting in Water-colours. 

The Art of Landscape Painting in Water-colours. 

a Svatem 4 Water-colour Painting. 








les of Colouring in Painting. 

Mosels and their Uses. 

Marine Painti 

sketching from 

Landscape Painting in ‘Oil-colours. 
e Art of Portrait Painting in Oil-colours. 

The poe; ae of aes ve. 

Hints for Sketching ‘ia | Watercolours from Nature. 

The Principles of Form in Ornamental Art. 

The Art of Flower Painting. 

Art of Miniature Painting. 

—°\~— hy Cleaning, Repairing, Lining and Restoring 


The Art of Painth and Drawing in Coloured Crayons. 
ewton ; and sold by all Booksellers and 


~ Oil-colours. 














Just published, price 38. 6d. cloth extra, 


IONCISE HISTORICAL PROOPS 
ing the bay of ALBAN, pers oe, Wighien: nd, 

as descended of. the Caledoni ith in Ones of the 
Iris! or Dalrinds in te Dritaln. and their Supposed 
Conquest over the Caledonian Picts camenned apd petted. Also, 
the of the Caledonian hort 
the Highlan iam, with Explanatory Notes, May, Tilustrations 
and Descriptions of the Country of the Gael. "by J ES A. 
ROBERTSUN, F.S.A. Scot. 
‘ Bdinbureh William P. Nimmo. London: Simpkin, Marshall 

0. 





Just published, demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 
RINCIPLES of REFORM; Political and 
Legal. By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
i Draft Bill)—F. lervien li 
Part 1.—Educational a of Tazation—Mil ee —Fo ign name cy 


1865— Defensive Expenditu 


— 
Part 11.—Rimplifcation of wt law—homeniio on of ‘ian. 
Reporting—Law of Marriage in Englan 





ms. 
udicial 
id and Scotland. 
“Mr. Kinnear both thinks and writes vigorously on political 
subjects. His book is evidently the product of genuine ought, 
and it is well calculated to set others thinking.”— 

“This work is one of the most valuable contributions top oli 
tical science which we have seen for some time. No one, indeed, 
can read this book without np Sie benefit, for the author is not 
only a clear thinker and an elegant writer, but he like 
sesses the rare faculty of suggesting trains of thought for The 

to pursue for himself.”—Zllustrated Times. 
* smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
= a and EXPOSITOR. 268th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 
und. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 47th Edition. Price 6d. i 
eenion :, Simple bosch: Oliver & Boyd. * 





Longman & Co. ; 
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In strong canvas covers, price Ninepence each Work, 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES, 


Intended to comprise 4,00 Complete Course of Elementary 


ted and, Baited by oe GLEIG, M.A., 
= haplain-General to H.M. Force 


Assisted by 
Prof. R. W. Browne, M.A. 
Tomas Tate, F.R.A.S. 


Wa rer M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. 
Wiis Hvones, F.R.G.S. _ 
The Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. A. K. Ispisrer, M.A. &e. 


GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY- 


BOOKS, vim engraved or mantle, » conmeging useful Infor- 
mation Copy-book. 


a > SCHOOL BOOK to tench Reading and 


SECOND SCHOOL ‘BOOK to ‘teach Rending 
and Spelling .. . 

SIMPLE TRUTHS, in Easy ‘Lessons: an 
abridged Scripture History a . 6d. 

EXPLANATORY ENGLISH. “GRAMMAR 
for Beginners; with Practical Exercises and Lessons .. .. 9d. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAG 
from its Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Sources ....... 

A MANUAL of ARITHMETIC: containing 
1,750 Questions for Class Instruction ...... . 9d. 

ELEMENTS of BOOK- KEEPING by Single| { 
and Double Entry . 

Set of EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS, ‘adapted a 
the above ...... 1. each. 
ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, peer De- 
monstrative Explanations .... 9d. KEY, 9d. 
FIRST BOOK of HISTORY—ENGLAND. 
By the Editor .......... 2s., or in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 
The BRITISH COLONIES. Forming the Becend 

Book of History . 
BRITISH INDIA. Forming the Third Book 





of History . Se ceo 
SACRED HISTORY. Forming ‘the Fourth 

Book of History .......- 2s., or in Two Parts, price 9d. each. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS..............6005+-9d, 
TREE GE WEA HOE... «2.000500. 00scccceccesenes SE 
GE I oc cogscccecessescocssnsnceenes od. 
Pi gr as) 1) rere | 
po) a Bee) TE: ) are 2 
BOOK of HEALTH . Se 





BOOK of DOMESTIC ‘ECONOMY . bik 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA..9d. ANSWERS, 3d. 

FULL KEY to the EXAMPLES for PRAC- 
TICE in ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ...... os Od. 

The FIRST THREE BOOKS a EUCLID'S 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY.. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, as ‘applied to the 
Useful Arts. Woodcuts and Diagrams EE I IS 

ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION and i80- 


METRICAL DRAWING, as applied to Ballding, Architec- 
ture, Engineering, &c. Woodcuts and Diagrams ........13. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY simplified for BE- 
MINI sis nas eccenlnccecaseneusstesescseas ls. KEY, 9d. 


TREATISE on LOGARITHMS, with I jis of 
Selected Logarithms .......+..++sserseereesees Y, 9d. 
THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK of ‘GEOGR A- 
PELY, With Weedeuts ...0cccccecccce-ccccssccccccccccees 9d. 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
flor BeQimnerB 2.20000. cccceveccccccsccccccccceccesccesesesMhe 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for Beginners ..va. 

QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 

$d. 

HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
comprising 29 full-coloured Maps ...... 

CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL Guoar. 
PHY; comprising 20 full-coloured Maps.. ‘eeeeua " 

QUESTIONS on CLASS. ATLAS of ome- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY ....... 


PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT “BRITAIN 
and IRELAND: comprising 30 full. coloured Maps, with 
Synopsis of Physical Geography. .-Feap. 4to. 78. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY for Beginners : as a 


Reading-Book . .-28. cloth, or in Two Parts, 9d. each. 
ASTRONOMY and USE of the GLOBES ....0a. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY .. » Od. 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAU LICS, and 

PNEUMATICS simplified for Beginners ....... = 
MECHANICS and the STE: AM- EN GIN E 

simplified for Beginners . ee | 
LIGHT and HEAT familiarly explained . » 9d. 


ELECTRICITY explained and illustrated .. 
MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC "ELECTRICITY, 
and ELECTRO-DYNAMICS . 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, 
and DYER 


READER, 


BISHOP BUTLER’S 


SCHOOL 


ATLASES 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY. 


—@— 


/ ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRA- 
= PHY. By the Right Rev. SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield, amd formerly Head-Master of Shrews- 


bury School. 


New Edition, with additional Maps, and with Cor- 


rections from the Government Surveys and the most recent sources 
of information; enlarged to Thirty-three full-coloured Maps, 
drawn and engraved on Steel by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. Edited by 


the Rev. T. BUTLER, M.A. F.R.G.S ........ 


In consequence of the rapid 
advance of geographical disco- 
very, and the many recent 
changes through political causes, 
in the boundaries of various 
countries, it fase been found 
necessary tho! ue hly to revise 
this lona-establis ed Atlas, and 
to add several new Maps. New 
Maps have been given of the fol- 
lowing countries: Palestine, Ca- 
nada, and the adjacent provinces 
of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, the Ameri- 
can States bordering on the 
Pacific, Eastern_ Australia and 
New Zealand. In addition to 
these, Maps of Western Austra- 
lia an ‘asmania have been 
given in compartments: thus 
completing the revision of the 
Map of Avstralasia, rendere 
neces by the rising import- 
ance offour Australasian pos- 
sessions. In the Map of Europe, 
Iceland has also been re-drawn, 


Royal 8vo. 108. 6d. 


and the new boundaries of 
eae Italy, and, ane re- 
prese! The Maps of the 
three net named countries have 
been carefully revised. The Map 
of Switzerland has been alee 
re-drawn, showing more accu- 
rately the ppmeal | ae * 
the country. 
carefully compared 4 with the dis- 
Pa gs of Livingstone, Burton, 
- Barth, and other ex- 
orers. The number of Maps 
4 thus raised from Thirty to 
Thirty-three. An entirely new 
Inpex has been constructed; 
and the price of the work has 
been reduced from 12s. to Half- 
a-Guinea. The peceons edition, 
therefore, will found much 
superior to former ones ; and the 
Publishers feel assured that it 
will maintain the character 
which this work has so long en- 
joyed as a _ popular and com- 
prehensive School Atlas. 


MODERN 





BUTLER'S JUNIOR 
ATLAS, for the Use of Young Persons and Junior Classes 

in Schools. Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected from 

the Modern Atlas ..csccee-cecceecevesees - Royal 8vo. 48. 6d. 


y {pa Yor ‘ oa 
B! TLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 

;EOGRAPHY, revised, corrected to the Present Time, and 
improved, by the Rev. T. BUTLER, M.A. .. Post 8vo0. 48. 

The present edition has been | Central Africa, niin and 

very carefully revised. The ne- | elsewhere, have been_ noticed, 
cessary alterations caused by and the information, from reli- 
recent political events in France | able sources, brought down to 
and Italy,Germany and Den- | the present date; and the Edi- 
mark, Turkey andthe Danubian | tor has spared neither ames 
Provinces,Greece and the Ionian | trouble, nor expense to s 
Islands, as well as in Asiatic | the high character ‘which the 
ge ‘er and India, and | work has long held as a School 
in North America, have Book. 
made. “The latest discoveries in | 


Bis! IOP BUTLER’S ATLAS of AN- 

CIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Twenty-four full, 
coloured Maps, anda complete INDEX. New Edition, re-engraved, 
with Corrections. Edited by the Author's Son ....Royal 8vo, 12. 


Bo TLERS JUNIOR ANCIENT 
ATLAS, for the Use of Young Persons and Junior Classes 

in Schools. Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, selected from 

the Acton’ AMES 2... ccccccccscccccccccvccccses Royal Syo. 48. 6d. 


Bt TLERS SKETCH of ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. Revised through- 

out, corrected, and much improved, by the Rev.T. BUTLER, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 48. 


a.| RISH y\P BUTLERS GENERAL 
ATLAS of MODERN and ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
Comprising Fifty-seven coloured Maps, and complete INDEXES. 
New Edition, re-engraved throughout, enlarged, and greatly im- 
proved. Edited by the Rev. T. BUTLER, M.A.. Royal 4to. 29s. 


BUTLER'S IMPROVED OUTLINE 

GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS: the Ancient Copy-Book, 
consisting of 24 Outlines, and the Modern of 33 Outlines, intended 
to be filled up and coloured by the — Oblong 4to. price 4s. 
each Collection; or together ......... ossaee -. 78. 6d. 


BSH JP BUTLERS SKETCH of 
ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of 

Schools. New Edition, revised throughout, corrected in both 

Parts, and much improved, by the Author’s Son.. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


NINGHAWM’S ABRIDGMENT of 


Seedoaes GEOGRAPHY ....... -. Feap. 8vo. 28. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
R 


and DYE 
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ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 


BY THE 


Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D.,, 


LORD BISHOP OF NATAL. 


Stereotype Editions, thoroughly 
Revised. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 
ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of 


somo OOLS: To which is added, a Chapter ‘ DECIMAL 
COINAGE. New Edition (1864). revised 5 —_- ew Nove 
and EXAMINATION PAPER: 12mo. 4g. 6d, 


HUNTER’S KEY to COLE NSO’ 
pO SRA ATR ARIES 12mo. 


COLEN ‘SO’S ELEMENTA RY 


ARITHMETIC designed, for the Use of NATIONAL, 
ADULT, and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS; consisting of a Text. 
Book a! Arithmetic accompanied by a Series of easy and Deginnie 
Exam _ arranged progressively in order of difficult; i ae ae 
from the first steps .. 18mo. 18. 9d. ; or with ANSWE 


Or in Five Parts, sold separately, as follows :— 
I. TEXT-BOOK, price 6d. 
II. EXAMPLES, Parrl. Simple Arithmetic, 


price 4d. 
III. EXAMPLES, 
metic, price 4d. 
IV. EXAMPLES, Parr III. Fractions, Deci- 
mals, Duodecimals, &., price 4d. 


V. ANSWERS to the EXAMPLES, with 
SOLUTIONS of the more difficult QUESTIONS, ls. 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
[THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, Parr I. L outaining the 
Simpler Parts of the Science. eaten ovteng general Se 
and for the attainment of a B.A. 12mo. 48. ba as Ye 


UNTER’S S EXAMINATION. QUES- 


TIONS on COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Pant I...12mo. 28.64. 
OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE. 


BRA designed for the Use of SCHOOLS, ParrII., adapted 
to suit the wants of more advanced Students; containing the 
rts of the subject, with an meen PENDIX of more di = 

les and Equation Papers .. +.» 12mo, 68.—KEY, 


OLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS 


EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS fr 
II. of the ALGEBRA ; with the ANSWERS.. ge " 


(COLE NSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 
BRA, adapted for the Use of NATIONAL and ADULT 
SCHOOLS ; containing numerous easy Examples and Questions 
under ae aaa, — a of Miscellaneous Exercises for 
Practice - 18mo. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 28, 


OLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGE- 


BRA, adenine’ for the Use of TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
in the UNIV ITY; being a Large-Paper Edition of the 
ALGEBRA, Parts I. and IL, as shares complete work. 
Syo. 128. 6d.—K EY, 12mo. 78. 6d. 


Part II. Compound Arith 


Examp! 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Parr I, 


comprising the Measurement of Lines and py the Nu 


merical Values of the Trigonometri See ge with joessihs ms 


and the Exponential Theorem...... 12mo. 38. 6d. —KEY, 32. 


O%sn SO’S PLANE TRIGONOME- 


TRY, Parr IL, comgeising the Summation of Series, the 
Trigonometrical Solution o Equations, and a large Collection of 
Miscellaneous Problems ..........++- 2mo. 28. 6d.— ’ 


*,* The KEYS to the Two Parts of the TRIGONOMETRY, 
together, price 8. 6d. 


COLENSO’S EUCLID. 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the 


THE 
8 usually studied in the Universities), oo the Text of 
Dr. 8 BiPsoN: with a large Collection of PRO Ss. 

Smo. 4s. 6d.; or with a KEY to the PROBLEMS, 6s. 6d. 


(OLENS SO’S GEOMETRIC AL PRO- 
BLEMS and KEY . . 18mo. 38. 6d. 
CoLE YNSO’S GEOMETRIC AL PRO- 


EMS segarately, for the td « Scotts 4 othe 
ditions of Euclid’ may be employed.. 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF LORD RUSSELL’S WORK 
ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH GOVERN- 
MENT AND CONSTITUTION, 


From the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time, 
By JOHN EARL RUSSELL. 


Third Edition, with Additions, revised throughout and in part recast. 
London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


N RADIATION; the ‘Rede’ Lecture de- 
livered in the Senate House before the ow oe of Cam- 
bridge, May 16, 1865, by Prof. TYNDALL, LL.D 


By the same Author, Second Edition, price 12s. 6d. 
HEAT CONSIDERED asa MODE of MOTION. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


oH Discussed in hi 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S 
DISCUSSION OF SIR W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
On Monday, the 31st instant, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 
N EXAMINATION of SIR W. HAMIL- 
TON’S PRIsCeceny. and of f Principal Philosophical 


is Wri JOHN STUART MILL, 
Second Edition, revised. —— 


London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, by Professor L. Con- 
TANSEAU, French Examiner for Military and Civil Appoint- 
ments ; adopted in the Government Coll eges, and very oo 
rally in Schools and Colleges throughout the United Kin, 


ONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH 
COURSE. 
First Step in French. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Premitres Lectures, or French Stories. 2nd Edi- 
tion, 28. 6d. 
French Grammar. Sixth Edition, 5s. 
Key to Grammar and First Step. 33s. 
Guide to French Translation. New Edit. 3s. 6d. 
Key to Guide. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Prosateurs et Podtes Francaise. Eighth Edition, 
68. 6d. 


Précis de la Littérature Frangaise. New Edit. 5s. 

Abrégé de l’Histoire de France. 5s. 6d. 

Practical French Dictionary. Ninth Edit. 10s. 6d. 

Pocket French Dictionary. Third Edition, 5s. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘THE LIFE OF FATHER 
MATHEW.’ 


In crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


ATHER MATHEW, a Biography. By 
JOHN FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P., Author of ‘ Rome, 
its Ruler and its Institutions.’ Popular “Edition, thoroughly 
revised and augmen: 
“Mr, Maguire has is honestly 
done his work. ” Athe 
“A memoir worth 
theme has at length 
duced.” 


“A book that can scarcely 
fail to Fegpts every friend of 
Of "the | Peeaiiy am d especially every 
m pro- | Irishman.” 

‘orning Advertiser. Dublin Evening Mail. 

“We are thankful to Mr.| ‘‘As a living portraiture of 

Maguire for a ve interesting one of the nob ok « of mankind, 
and instructive volume.” | his biography will take high 

Daily News. rank.” London Review. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
In 8vo. pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 78. 6d. cloth, 


AKE HABITATIONS and PREHISTORIC 
REMAINS in the TURBARIES and MARL BEDS of 
NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. BARTOLOMEO 


ASTALDI, ge of Pinay any yin thet llege of ineer- 
ne at Turin. Tra e alian ane edited by CHAS 
HARCOURT CHAMBERS, i *. F.R.G.S. F.A.S8.L. 


Recent Publications, in the same Series. 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and AN- 
THROPOLOGICAL TREATISES of, including the De Generis 
Humani Varietate Nativa, = the Dissertatio eae of Dr. 
John Bunter, Translated and Edited by T. BEND 
RAE A.8.L., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


LECTURES on MAN;; his Place in Creation 
and in the History of the Earth. By Dr. CARL VOGT, Pro- 


YSHE, Esq. 
Pp. 420, 





fessor of Natural History in the University of Geneva, Forei 
late of the aaSiepeleree Facet 4 he of oe Edite a by 
JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. A.S.L., Honorary | 
oreign Secretary a the ca Shciete of Literate of Great 
Britain, Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of | 
Paris, and President of the Anthropologica Society of London. 
Pp, 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


The PLURALITY of the HUMAN RACE. | 
By GEORGES POUCHET, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science. 
slated and Edited from he Second Edition by HUGH J. C. 
BEA AVAN, Esq. F.R.G.S. ., of the Middle Temple, Bar. 

Tister-at-Law. Pp. 172, As tn Sed: 


On the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY in 
the GENUS HOMO. By Dr. PAUL BROCA, $= taire G‘néral 
thf Société d’ Anthropo pologie de Paris. Edited by C. CARTER 

LAKE, F.G.S, F.A.S.L. Pp. 134, price 5s. 

WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to — 
POLOGY. Edited from the First Vouumr of Anth ie der 
piturvolker by J. FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, F 8.L. 
P S. F.A.S.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
Paris. Pp, 400, price 16s. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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| aPnate and AUTUMN. By the Author of 





(TIME 


of the Antiquity of Man. By N 
the 


author's sparkl 


Just published, in 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. 

and SPACE: a Motsphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGS' 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. aera -row. 





In 8vo. with Diagrams, price 2s. 6d. 
HE FLINT IMPLEMENTS from DRIFT 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 


New Edition, enlarged and improved, price 1s. 


THE STEPPING-STONE TO 
KNOWLEDGE : 


Containing upwards of Seven Hundred Questions and Answers on 
Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the Capacity of Infant Minds. 


By A MOTHER. 


When knowledge is making 
rapid strides, and the stuture of 
. =. is ag 2 by his mind, 

a 


gpirit of eli and exciting a | 
desire of information in young 
minds is at once obvious. Hu- 
man knowl is at best pro- 
gressive, and the highest — 


he spring of knowledge, and 
which should receive an snpens 
rat! ther than a restraint. 
contain the ola 

MATTER of the Cemegs and Loa 
their variet; be unsuspect- 
ingly offer to ‘the re Zoung pe 
peed in the e445 

iabey ht hour, or by | he ax. be 
t e. the 








ments are oo step b: . Without having 
How important. then, tl at tke semblance of study, or requiring 
first step should be the disliked application. If by 
easy an attractive! so that, in | these means the Stepping-Stone 
the hill of learning, | should Leap one little traveller 
new pros} should () to the path of literature an 
ed, an —_ i given to | road of eminence, the humble 
attain th mit. e object | effort of the authoress will be 


Th 
of this iittle work is to implant 
@ DAILY IDEA in each i 
minds as are incapable o' 
mental exertion ; and to gratify 
that awakening curiosity, - 
servable in children, which is 


amply repaid; and she trusts 
the motive which induces her 





Vd a 
wih shield her from the severity 
of criticism. 


By the same Author, iw Editions, bw with ‘The Stepping- 
tone to Knowledge. 


The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGRA- 





NOT AUTHENTIC: a Reply to the 
CHOLAS WittLny, one of 
Hon. Secs. of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 


Truro: Netherton. London: Longmans & Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THALATTA.’ 
In post 8vo. with Vignette, price 7s. 6d. 
CAMPAIGNER at HOME. By SHIRLEY, 
Author of ‘ Thalatta’ and ‘ Nugz Criticex.’ 
“A very ble pocket ion at ge te a 
ng Advertiser. 
1 mind. m_ Gla Herald, 


for summer reading. The 
g style adds beauty to his subjects.”—Press. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
THE CIVIL-SERVICE, ARMY, AND UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
Preparing for publication, in feap. 8vo. 
EY GLISH HISTORY, for Larne bye of Schools 
and Candidates Se he. Civil Servi: and other 


Examinations. By W. -. LUPTON, aa or of Candidates 
for the Public Examinations. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








“The work of a vigorous and o1 
“A —— oa. well sui 








FOR STUDENTS IN FEMALE TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 

r= TASK, Boox I. the Sofa, with 

Notes, Exercises in the Analysis of os 

‘oet. Edited for the Use of Col 

M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., Royal Mi a aa 

Also by Mr. M‘Lxop, New Editions improved, 


Go.psmitTH's Deserted Village and Traveller, 1s. 6d. 
each. 


anda Life of the 
by WALTER 
Chelsea. 


Tuomson’s Winter and THomson’s Spring, 2s. each. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THIRD THOUSAND OF MAX MULLER’S LECTURES, 
SECOND SERIES. 


Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. Price 308. cloth; or se 
— Fourth — 128. ; Seconp Se RIES, 
31 Woodcuts, 


ECTURES on ae SCIENCE of LANGUAGE 

delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By 

MAX MULLER, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern European 
Languages and Literature in the Univ. of Oxford. 

Extract from Review of Second Series. 

“ Both in the ma of information which these Lectures con- 


vey, and in the — leteness with which the mysteries of lan- 
guage are investiga’ this volume goes far beyond its a Y 


arately, First 
rd Thousand, 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MORNING CLOUDS.’ 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


* Morning Clouds,’ ‘ Problems in Human Nature,’ &c. 
Of late years the action of 
seer in the breast of a go: 
woman has been a favourite 
be tie of prong but we can- | 
riter who has i 


topic is full of dangers for the 
artist who is deficient in ten- 
erness and goodness..Of that 
which follows the opening we 
ny Ww will give no particulars. For 
handled thes subject with greater | the sequel, readers must them- 
dexterity and force than the au- 
thor of this excellent tale, which 
is so brief that deliberate read- 
ers will master its contents _ 
five hours, and so 
matter for reflection ¢l that it will 
not be speedily dismissed from 


the ae ota person ig 
ruse! h discernment. 





lay. it aside with unqualified 

happier ending 

ig 2 make the tale more popu- 
oy 





lar, but less tru’ 
thenceum. 





PHY: containing several Hundred Questions and Answers on 
G phical § IP -veon000d acnccegeenencnsece cceseee ee 


The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH 


HISTORY: containing several penned haem and 
Answers on the. History of England .. Price 1s. 
The STEPPING-STONE to BIBLE 


KNOWLEDGE: containing several patent ‘Questions ws 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments . Price 


The STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRA- 


PHY: containing several Hundred Septins nae Answers on 
the Lives of Eminent Men and Women . oosce cok Tie 18. 


SECOND SERIES of the STEPPING- 
aay to KNOWLEDGE: containing upwards of Eight 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Misoel janes, — 
not contained in the First Serizs ...... 


SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE to 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR: eg ee E several eee ~~ oy 
tions and Answers on English Gram! ones 

SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE to 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION and CONVERSATION: con- 
taining — undred eo _ Answers on —— — 
e ice 


ss aeeeenee see eeeeeeeees 


PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE 


to an agage containin; ne several = Gut on ge 
Science; , a Short History of Musi .. Price 


PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE 
to ROMAN HISTORY: containing several ere a 
tions and Answers on the History of Rome ........ Pri 


SHIELD’S STEPPING-STONE to 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; with many 
WeOGeets 2. cccccccccccccccvcccccesccccececccscccn cod ENOe AB 


OWEN’S STEPPING-STONE to NA- 


TURAL wes Fortinet or remand wen “7 
with Woodcuts .. .. Price 28. 6d. 


a >  iemeaities ice 1s. 
Separately {Panta IL. Birds, aia, pr Fishes, price 1s. 


The STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH 


HISTORY: containing several Senta hewn ~~ \ a 
Answers on the History of France .. 


The STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN 


HISTORY: containing several senant Questions pet 
Answers on the History of Greece .. .. Price 


The STEPPING-STONE to ASTRO- 


NOMY: containing several Hundred Familiar — and 
Answers on the Earth and the Solar System e 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 





ae! : Longmans, al and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


——»——. 


ROMANCE of LONDON: Strange 


es, Scenes and peeerkable Persons of the Great Town. 
By y FOUN TIMBS, Author of ‘A Century of Anec- 
dote,’ &c. In 3 vols. saben. Sls. 6d. 


“ These volumes are most wetaating, | Onee opened the reader 
finds it very difficult to close them. is drawn on from one 
e narrative to another, until he is $ forced to the conclusion 

that this painstaki 
in the way of absorbin: 
ilkie Co! and Miss 


writer has furnished a very powerful rival, 
interest, to the latest fictions of Mr. 
raddon.”—London Review. 


FRANCE under LOUIS-PHILIPPE, 


from 1841 to 1847. By M. GUIZOT. In demy 8vo. lds. 


“ Half personal, half political confessions. As a contribution 

to history, and as an elaborate exposition of political doctrines, 

this volume has a considerable value. It has a psychological in- 

oe had it no other; but it offers much else to entertain and 
Guizot is a literary master.” —Reader. 


A GENERAL HISTORY of MUSIC. 


By Dr. SCHLUTER. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
ROBERT TUBBS. Carefully revised and corrected by the 
Author. Incrown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“This volume has the rare merit of compactness, and is so full 
and aes — pe that no musical library, whether that 
of the iter r the amateur, can be considered complete 
without it. It is ke werk of an earnest student, whose own genius 
so glows in his pages that the reader partakes of his enthusiasm.” 

Dublin Evening Mail. 


EUROPE BEYOND THE SEA. 


The MIGRATIONS and SETTLE- 


MENTS of the nbiepi gee 5 NATIONS in AMERICA, 
from the Commencement of the Sixteenth Century to the 
Present Day. a the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BURY, M.P. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
From the Quarterly Review.— 
of the whole of ‘the great movement across the Atlantic. 
has provided this valuable storehouse of facts, the fruit of 
long labour and research, which is placed before us in a spirit of 
phi osophical inquiry and clothed in terse and animated lan- 
guage. 


“4 clear and comprehensive view 
Lord 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOLOGY. By 


R. G. M. BROWNE. In crown 8yo. (Just ready. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 


Mrs. G. LINNZXUS BANKS. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author 
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LITERATURE 
The Land of Israel; a Journal of Travels in 

Palestine, undertaken with Special Reference 

to its Physical Character. By H. B. Tristram, 

M.A. (Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge.) 

Mr. Tristram, as our readers already know in 
outline, went to Palestine, he and his party of 
explorers, with the main object of collecting its 
native plants, beasts, birds and fishes; a definite 
and useful purpose, which gives to his volume 
of records a distinct and original value. It was 
a work much needing to be done. Among the 
thousand points which students of the sacred 
writings have long neglected, to their loss, was 
that of appealing from the war of mere words 
io the decisive evidence of facts. In the warmth 
of controversy they forgot the wise uses of a 
constant reference to nature. The Bible is full 
of allusions to the plants growing in the fields, 
the beasts roaming about the plains, the fowls 
flying through the air, the fishes swimming in 
the lake. Many of these living things are un- 
known to Europe; many more, though known, 
are unfamiliar; and in the attempt to represent 
them to our perceptions by means of English 
names there is room for, no end of miscon- 
ception. To take an easy example of common 
errors:—The rose is a Biblical flower, and it is 
alsoan English flower. From the identity of 
name many persons used to imagine that the 
rose of Sharon and the rose of England were 
one, and that the Shulamite who compared 
herself to the rose of Sharon was thinking of 
the same pink flower as Laertes when he called 
his sister the Rose of May. Much observation 
was required to disturb that pretty fancy; and 
perhaps even nowit is not wholly rooted out from 
the popular mind. Nothing like our English 
rose has ever been found by travellers in the 
Plain of Sharon. Our rose is a fair flower, and 
the Shulamite describes herself as being dark. 
Opinion is sti#l divided as to what species the 
Biblical plant belonged to. Thomson says it was 
the mallow, Royle that it was the polyanthus 
narcissus, Willis that it was an asphodel, 
Gesenius that it was the crocus. Equal differ- 
ences have occurred among writers as to the 
lily, the dove, the coracinus, the hare, and the 
uicorn; the common method of procedure 
having been to evolve the idea of plant, beast, 
bird and fish, not from careful questioning of 
nature on the spot, but from the depths of 
Talmudic and post-Talmudic lore. 

The results of such controversies have not 
been satisfactory to any one, even to those 
maaged in carrying them on. It is an old say- 
ing that anything can be proved from the Scrip- 
tures; and this is true enough if the disputant 
is only free to put his own gloss on the sacred 
text; for the idiom of Scripture, like that of 
nearly all Oriental books, is plastic and poetic 
mther than precise. Hebrew is not a language 
ofexact definition, like modern French; and 
Hebrew phrases are found to be extremely 
vague when dealing with things which critics 
are ening to subject to rigorous tests. This 
maginative looseness of expression has been 
the parent of many discords among learned 
nen, until it has, quite recently, occurred to 
‘me observers that before pushing the warfare 
ifwords any further, it might be as well to 
‘certain a few of the actual facts. 

_ But how were the expounders of Scripture 
appeal to facts? The natural history of 
alestine was a blank. No collection of speci- 
mens existed in any capital of Europe to which 
‘scholar could resort in his despair. Only the 
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other day we learned from Prof. Owen officially 
that the British Museum had scarcely any good 
examples of the Syrian Fauna, and not a single 
specimen of the fishes of Galilee. Paris was 
nearly as poor as London, Berlin and Vienna 
as Paris. A + department of human know- 
ledge—and that of the highest interest—waited 
for explorers and collectors. Such was our 
poverty and ignorance when Mr. Tristram and 
his companions—Mr. W. C. P. Medlycott, Mr. 
P. Egerton-Warburton, draughtsmen, Mr. H. T. 
Bowman, photographer, Mr. T. B. Lowne, 
botanist, Mr. E. Bartlett, zoologist, and others 
—went out to supply some part of our great 
want. They did their work very well. By 
patience and endurance they shot many birds, 
caught many fish, explored a wide tract of 
country, and in other ways achieved a very 
considerable success. They added vastly to 
our national collections of birds and fishes; 
they found some new plants; and they ascer- 
tained that Palestine is the home of several 
animals belonging to the African series: a cer- 
tain proof that the geological histories of Syria 
and Africa coincide. Many branches of science 
have been enriched by their journey; and we 
regret that Mr. Tristram’s volume should have 
been issued without a full and precise account 
of these remarkable contributions to Biblical 
study. It is the only fault we have to find with 
this book as a book. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Tristram’s object 
imparts a character to this record of his wan- 
derings. Most men land in Palestine with their 
hearts full of Biblical sentiment, their heads 
teeming with Biblical romance. They tread the 
ground softly. They look for Rachel at every 
well; they fancy Ruth in every corn-field. In 
the wilderness they think only of David, and 
at Bethabara they dream about Herodias and 
John. There is a certain hush in their emotions, 
as though the world were a long way off—as 
the common world assuredly is. Nazareth stills, 
and Carmel inspires them. The dust they tread 
on is holy ground. If they read but little, they 
meditate much; and, unless the country hap- 
pens to be disturbed by some such sheikh as 
Akeel Aga, their journey becomes, for the most 
part, a delicious dream. But Mr. Tristram had 
no such tranquil and contemplative tour. He 
landed with a Bible in one hand, a gun in the 
other. He meant to shoot and to snare for us. 
After the lesson for the day had been read, he 
went out from his tentand made war upon nearly 
every living thing that was wretched enough 
to come within range. It was only on the Sab- 
bath that this slaughter ceased for a few hours. 
Martins, magpies, serpents, lizards, pigs, plo- 
vers, eagles, jackals, leopards, nothing came 
amiss to his gun; the daily massacre was great ; 
and it may be hoped that science will gain 


something by a destruction of life which the | 


compassionate Arab must have regarded with 
wonder and dismay. Some of Mr. Tristram’s 
servants—though this sport was new to them— 
learned to like it; and after they had begun to 
enjoy the taste of blood, they were willing 


to go out and kill beast and bird for no other | 


reward than a charge of powder and shot. At 


resent, the Arabs do not kill game; they are | 
h on milk | 


erdsmen, not hunters ; living — 
and bread, and enjoying the rare dissipation 
of sheep or 
necessary, in 
this ancient simplicity of Arab life. 

We may illustrate the nature of Mr. Tris- 
tram’s labour by reference to such discoveries 
as that of the bone breccia in the rocks of the 
Dog River, near Beyrout. He was picking up 
shells on the beach and among the stones, when 
his attention was attracted by what appeared 


pont We hope it will not be | 
the interests of science, to disturb | 


to bea fragment of bone embedded in the rock; 
and having secured the assistance of one of his 
zealous companions, by the unwearied use of 
their hammers they soon discovered that the 
hard crystalline limestone was in this place a 
mass of bone breccia, with fragments of flint 
chips mingled in the stalagmite. The bones 
and flints, we are told, consist of elongated 
chips with very sharp edges. The crystalline 
limestone is extremely hard. “ Probably,” says 
Mr. Tristram, “ under the conditions of a Syrian 
climate it would crystallize more rapidly than 
in our northern regions; and the hard lime- 
water still oozing from all the fissures around 
tells how abundantly it must have streamed 
from the old cavern’s roof. Yet, from the exist- 
ence of the fragments in the sea below, we may 
conclude that when Rameses or his Roman 
successors constructed their military road, the 
stone was as compact and crystalline as it is 
to-day, and that many ages must have inter- 
vened between the time of the tablets and the 
days when some rude savage fabricated his 
weapons on the soft floor of that cavern. The 
bones are all in fragments, the remains, in all 
probability, of the feasts of the makers of the 
rude implements. Four of the teeth have 
belonged to an ox, somewhat resembling the 
ox of our peat-mosses, and one of them, pro- 
bably, to a bison. Of the others, some may 
probably be assigned to the red-deer or rein- 
deer, and another to an elk.” An example of 
the bison, a bone of which Mr. Tristram is 
thought to have found in the rocks at Dog 
River, was much wanted by Biblical students, 
in order to settle the vexed question of what 
is the Biblical unicorn. Assuming that the 
Hebrew word Reém was properly rendered 
into English by “ unicorn,” many writers have 
assumed that it was the rhinoceros; a beast 
which answers to no other conditions of the 
sacred text. It was not a beast of sacrifice. It 
was not a companion of bulls and cows. It was 
not, so far as we know, a native of the country. 
It is not, when young, lively and sportive. 
These criteria would exclude its pretensions, 
even if we were certain that the r?ém was 
single-horned ; but, in truth, no Biblical fact 
is more certain than that the r?ém was double- 
horned ; for it is compared to Joseph, whose 
two sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, are likened 
to the two horns springing from one head. 
Among the animals which answer to the text, 
the bison and the oryx have been adopted by 
two schools of observers. The oryx is a native 
of the country, and is found figured in the 
Egyptian tombs; but then it is too tame a 
creature to have been taken as the type of 
unruly strength. “ Will the unicorn be willing 
to serve thee, or abide by thy crib? Canst thou 
bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow? 
or will he harrow the valleys after thee? Wilt 
thou trust him, because his strength is great? 
| or wilt thou leave thy labour to him? Wilt 
| thou believe him, that he will bring home thy 
| seed, and gather it into thy barn?” Could such 
| questions apply to the gentle oryx? The texts 
| would more correctly describe the bison ; but no 
wild bovine is now known in Syria, and until 
the day when Mr. Tristram found a bison bone 
in the breccia near Beyrout, no sich animal 
| had been known in t times. If that bone 
should prove to be that of a bison, a Biblical 
difficulty will have been removed for ever. 
| All recent travellers in the Jordan valley have 
deplored the disappearance of those palm-trees 
| which once filled the plain with picture. We 
| know that the dates of Jericho were delicious ; 
famous even as its balsams and pomegranates. 
Mr. Tristram found a little clump of palms 
| near Beth Hogla; one old tree with a family 
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of young ones growing round it:—“ Near these | 


alm-trees in the thick cover we came upon the 
fair of a leopard or cheetah, with a well-beaten 

th, and the broad, round, unmistakable 

ootmarks quite fresh, and evidently not more 
than a few hours old. However, the beast was 
not at home for us. Doubtless it was one of 
these which M. de Saulcy took for the footprint 
of the lion. But inasmuch as there is no trace 
of the lion having occurred in modern times, 
while the others are familiar and common, we 
must be quite content with the leopard.” 
Within a few miles of this very spot, we our- 
selves found a dead leopard in a dry well. The 
beast had apparently fallen in, and died for 
want of food. The wild boar, the wolf, the 
jackal and hyzena are quite common. Eagles 
and vultures also abound. 

On the geology of the Jordan valley Mr. 
Tristram makes the following remarks :— 

‘* The absence of volcanic traces was indisputable, 
and the evidence to our minds conclusive that only 
the Jordan, or that ancient tongue of the Red Sea 
which it represents, could have formed the Ghor, 
and especially the strange gravel hills around us, 
and that the Ghor is chiefly a fissure of erosion, 
accelerated perhaps by the agency of depression 
during the volcanic period of the Ledjah, at the 
end of the tertiary epoch. These huge hillocks 
which fringe the plain are all composed of conglo- 
merate, quite unlike the sedimentary remains lower 
down, and are very soft, with land shells intermin- 
gled of existing species. The plain is generally 
covered over with a coating of mud mingled with 
the existing fresh-water shells of the Jordan and its 
tributary streams. But in the case of the genus 
melanopsis especially, there are three species 
common, viz. M. prerosa, M. costata, and M. Saul- 
cyt. Of these the former abounds everywhere 
in the Ghor; the second has been found in a living 
state only in the upper waters of the Jordan and 
‘the Lake of Galilee; and the third only near Ain 
Sultan. Almost all the semi-fossil shells in the 
deposit of the Jordan plain are of the second 
species, and we could not discover any of the third. 
This seems to point strongly to the supposition that 
all this nrud has been brought down and repeatedly 
overflowed from the upper waters, unless the 
distribution of the species has become changed. 
At any rate, the general inference appears irresist- 
ible that, within a comparatively recent geological 
period, the whole lower valley has been exposed to 
fresh-water floodings from the upper Jordan, and 
that the great mounds and hillocks which stud the 
sides of the valley under the hills are the result of 
sudden freshets and torrents from the wadys to the 
west, which have brought down enormous masses 
of soil, in which the shells that lived on its surface 
have been mingled.” 


Mr. Tristram finds evidence in favour of the 
same theory in the fishes of Galilee :— 

‘* We added a few more specimens to our collec- 
tion of the fish of the lake. Of the ten species 
obtained by us all were African; three were new 
to science, no less than four belonged to the genus 
Chromis, an African tropical genus, and of which 
the Sea of Galilee is by far the most northerly 
known limit. It is most unusual to find any genus, 
80 richly represented in its most outlying provinces. 
Again, one (Hemichromis sacer, Gunthr.) belongs 
to a genus first established on a species from the 
Gaboon, and of which seven species have been 
brought by Dr. Kirk, Dr. Livingstone’s companion, 
from South-eastern Africa. No geographically in- 
termediate gpecies are known. Do not these most 
interesting and unexpected discoveries point to 
some ancient geological epoch, when the long chain 
of fresh-water lakes extended from Hermon to the 
Zambesi, and the Jordan was an African river 
flowing into the Dead Sea, then a lake connected 
with the African lakes by the Red Sea, also a lake?” 

When Mr. Tristram quits his natural history 
for history and politics we have to part from 
him; but we do so as from a friend with whom 
we cannot agree and do not choose to quarrel. 
Most of his political references are unhappy, to 














say the least of them ; such as his allusion to the 
“invasion of the Confederate States by their 
northern foes”—to “the great loyal chief Akeel 
Aga,” a fellow who was actually in rebellion at 
the moment—and to the “European protec- 
torate or Union with Egypt,” which seems to 
him necessary to save Palestine. The writer 
has very little knowledge of foreign politics,— 
a fact which in a clergyman is not a grievous 
fault. But it would be well, in a future edition 
of ‘The Land of Israel, to strike out the dozen 
phrases in which this want of understanding 
excites a smile. 

The question between the Arab and the 
Fellah is not so easy to discuss and dismiss as 
Mr. Tristram fancies. It is a question which, 
under the form of Pasturage versus Tillage, has 
excited discussion in every country since men 
began to reason on the principle of their life. 
It is a social problem in Europe as well as in 
Asia. If it is true that some of the land in 
Palestine is passing from the arable state into 
that of pasture, a little inquiry will show Mr. 
Tristram that the same thing is occurring in 
Treland and in Scotland. Are we not clearing 
out farms and even villages, to make room for 
sheep-walks and cattle-runs? Is it right for us 
to do this work in Tipperary and wicked for 
us to look on without stopping it in Galilee? 
The Arab sheikh is doing ‘exactly what the 
English nobleman is doing, according to his 
own lights and the habits of his country. What 
should we say, if Cabouli Pasha were to cry out 
that Ireland should be either put under Euro- 
pean protection or annexed to Spain in order 
that the clearing system should be stopped by 
force! 








Ice-Caves of France and Switzerland: a Nar- 
rative of Subterranean Exploration. By the 
Rey. G. F. Browne, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 


REMARKABLE, though scarcely known in Eng- 
land, and but little known on the Continent, 
are the natural ice-caves (in French glaciéres,) 
which are found in Switzerland and France at 
from fifty to two hundred feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. They are not connected with 
glaciers or snow-mountains, and lie in latitudes 
and at altitudes where, under ordinary circum- 
stances, ice could not be expected. In such 
caverns the ice is never found sheeted on a 
pool of water, but is always solid, forming the 
floor of the cave, filling up the interstices of 
the loose stones, and rising above them with 
surfaces in some cases perfectly level, in others 
broken and inclined. 

No doubt, if we could arrange columns of 
ice to our own fancy in these caves, an imposing 
spectacle might be produced. But the columns 
are not naturally frequent and permanent, or 
always subservient to spectacular effect. One 
ice-cave, however, described by our author, had 
four columns, of which the highest was fifteen feet. 
This and anotherclosely adjacent column poured 
out of fissures in the rock, streaming down as 
cascades. The fourth column was in the lower 
part of the ‘cave, and the visitors were com- 
pelled to grovel on the ice to get its dimensions, 
viz. 34 feet broad and 44 feet high. It poured 
out of a vertical fissure like a smooth, round 
fall of water, adhering lightly to the rock at 
its upper end, and growing out suddenly to 
its full size. 

Another ice-cave, named the Upper Glaciére 
of the Pré de 8. Livres, presented to our explorer 
one of the most impressive of all the columnar 
scenes. Cutting steps in the ice, and holding 
on to each other’s tails, the party came to an 
arch, or rather trough; pushing through which, 
with their breasts pressed on the ice, whilst 
their backs scraped against the roof, they found 





that the ice spread out like a fan, and 
landed them in a subterranean cavern, 72 feet 
long by 36 broad, to which this was the only 
entrance. To give the explorer’s own descrip. 
tion :— 

“The breadth of the fan at the bottom was 9 
feet ; and near the archway avery striking colum, 
poured from a vertical fissure in the wall, anj 
joined the main stream. The fissure was i 
open to the cave, and showed the solid rounj 
column within the rock: this column measured 18} 
feet in circumference, a little below the point wher 
it became free of the fissure, and it had a stream of 
ice 22 feet long pouring from its base. The colow 
of the column was unusual, being a dull yellowish 
green, and the peculiar structure of the ice gaye 
the whole mass the appearance of coursing down 
very rapidly, as if the water had been frozen while 
thus moving, and had not therefore ceased » 
to move. At the bottom of the fan, the flooring of 
the cave consisted of broken stones for a small space, 
and then came a black lake of ice, which occupied 
all the centre of the cave, and afforded us m 
opportunity of even guessing at its depth. From th 
manner, however, in which it blended with the 
stones at its edge, I am not inclined to believe that 
this depth was anything very great. Renaud 4 
guide), in his impetuosity, had ceased to cut steps 
towards the bottom of the slope, and had slipped 
down thelast few feet, of course cutting the remaini 
steps before attempting to reascend. We found him 
strutting about the floor of the cave, tossing his wet 
cap in the air, and crying No one! No one! I the 
first! declining to take any part in measurements 
until the full of his delight and pride had been 
poured out. He shouted so loud that I was obliged 
to stop him, lest by some chance the unwonted dis 
turbance of the air should bring down an unstable 
block from the roof of the arch, and seal us up for 
ever. There was no sign of incipient thaw in the 
cave, and the air was very dry, so much so # 
at once to call attention to the fact. At the farthest 
end, a lofty dome opened up in the roof; and poe 
sibly at some time or other the rock may here fall 
through, and afford another means of entrance, 
Beneath this dome a very lovely cluster of columns 
had grouped itself, formed of the clear porcelain- 
like ice, and fretted and festooned with the utmost 
delicacy, as if Andersen’s Ice Maiden had bee 
there in one of her amiable moods, and had built 
herself a palace. This dome in the foof was similar 
to many which I afterwards observed in other 
glaciéres, being a vertical fissure with flutings from 
top to bottom—not a spherical dome, but of that 
more elegant shape which the female dress of 
modern times assumes on a tall person.” — 

The ice-cave, or Glaciére of Grace-Dieu, near 
Besancon, in the Vosgian Jura, has, for a period 
of nearly 200 years, extending from 1590 to 
1790, been the subject of notices in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy, which almost all make 
mention of columns or groups of columns; and 
a later description of a visit to this glactin 
states that, in 1799, Dr. Oudot fixed stakes of 
wood in the heads of the columns, then from 
4 to 5 feet high, and found that these stakes 
were the cause of a very large increase in 
height of the columns, ice gathering round 
them in pillars a foot thick. So that it seems 
probable that the largest of the three masses 
of the present day owes its height and peculiar 
form to a series of stakes fixed from time t0 
time in thé various heads formed under the 
fissures in the roof, though nothing but the most 
solid ice can now be seen. At all events, the 
experiment might be tried in a glaciére, and the 
results tested by the accumulation of ice. 
immediate approach to this glaciére is very 
impressive. The entrance is bya broad inclined 
plane for about 420 feet, down a considerable 

art of which some grasses and flowers are 
be found; but the last 208 feet are more 


less covered with ice. The cave itself seems 
measure about 145 feet in length, its greatest 
breadth being 148 feet. Mr. Browne's descr 
tion of its most striking aspect introduces ™ 
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to nobler glactére scenery than is found else- 
where in his volume :— 

“The three large masses of ice which rendered 
this glaciére in some respects more remarkable 
than any of those I have seen, lay in a line from 
east to west, across the middle of the cave, on that 

of the floor where the ice was thickest. The 
central mass was extremely solid, but somewhat 
unmeaning in shape, being a rough irregular 
mid; its size alone, however, was sufficient to 
make it very striking, the girth being 664 feet at 
some distance from the ice-floor with which it 
blended. The mass which lay to the east of this was 
very lovely, owing to the good taste of some one 
who had found that much ice was wont to accumu- 
late on that spot, and had accordingly fixed the 
trunk of a small fir-tree, with the upper branches 
complete, to receive the water from the correspond- 
ing fissure in the roof. The consequence was, that, 
while the actual tree had vanished from sight under 
its icy covering, excepting on one side where a 
slight investigation betrayed its presence, the mass 
of ice showed every possible fantasy of form which 
a mould so graceful could suggest. At the base, it 
was solid, with a circumference of 37 feet. The huge 
column, which had collected round the trunk of the 
fir-tree, branched out at the top into all varieties of 
eccentricity and beauty, each twig of the different 
boughs becoming, to all appearance, a solid bar of 
frosted ice, with graceful curve, affording a point 
of suspension for complicated groups of icicles, 
which streamed down side by side with emulous 
loveliness. In some of the recesses of the column, 
the ice assumed a pale blue colour ; but as a rule it 
was white and very hard, not so regularly prismatic 
as the ice described in former glaciéres, but palpably 
crystalline, showing a structure not unlike granite, 
with a bold grain, and with a large predominance 
of the glittering element. But the westernmost 
mass was the grandest and most beautiful of all. It 
consisted of two lofty heads, like weeping willows 
in Carrara marble, with three or four others less 
lofty, resembling a family group of lions’ heads in 
a subdued attitude of grief, richly decked with icy 
manes. Similar heads seemed to grow out here and 
there from the solid sides of the huge mass. The 
irth was 764 feet, measured about 2 feet from the 
oor. When this column was looked at from the 
side removed from the entrance to the cave, so that 
it stood in the centre of the light which poured 
down the long slope from the outer world, the 
transparency of the ice brought it to pass that the 
whole seemed set in a narrow frame of impalpable 
liquid blue, the effect of light penetrating through 
the mass at its extreme edges. The only means of 
determining the height of this column was by tying 
a stone to the end of a string, and lodging it on the 
highest head ; but this was not an easy process, as 
I was naturally anxious not to injure the delicate 
beauty which made that head one of the loveliest 
things conceivable ; and each careful essay with the 
stone seemed to involve as much responsibility as 
taking a shot at a hostile wicket, in a crisis of the 
game, instead of returning the ball in the conven- 
tional manner. When at last it was safely lodged, 
the height proved to be 27 feet. I had hoped to 
find it much more than this, from the grandeur of 
the effect of the whole mass, and I took the trouble 
to measure the knotted string again with a tape, to 
make sure that there was no mistake. The column 
formed upon the fir-tree was 8 or 4 feet lower.” 


In the Glacitre of Monthézy the inspecting 
party found three domes, where the roof was 

m three to four feet above the floor, and a 
scene of much glacial beauty :— 

“Tt will be understood, that the bent attitude in 
which we were obliged to investigate these parts of 
the cave was exceedingly fatiguing, and we hailed 
With delight a sudden circular opening in the roof 
Which enabled us to stand upright. This delight 
Was immensely increased when our candles showed 
ws that the walls of this vertical opening were pro- 
fusely decorated with the most lovely forms of ice. 
The first that we came under passed up out of sight ; 
and in this, two solid cascades of ice hung down, 
high overhead, apparently broken off short, or at 
any rate ending very abruptly: the others did not 
pass so far into the roof, and formed domes of very 





regular shape. In all three, the details of the ice- 
decoration were most lovely, and the effect pro- 
duced by the whole situation was very curious ; for 
we stood with our legs exposed to the alternating 
cold currents, the remaining part of our bodies 
being imbedded as it were in the roof; while the 
candles in our hands brought out the crystal orna- 
ments of the sides, flashing fitfully all round us and 
overhead, when one or other of us moved a light, 


as if we had been surrounded by diamonds of every | P 


possible size and setting. One of the domes was so 
small, that we were obliged to stand up by turn to 
examine its beauties; but in the others we all stood 
together. On every side were branching clusters of 
ice in the form of club-mosses, with here and there 
varicose veins of clear ice, and pinnacles of the 
prismatic structure, with limpid crockets and finials. 
The pipes of ice which formed a network on the 
walls were in some cases so exquisitely clear, that 
we could not be sure of their existence without touch- 
ing them ; and in other cases a sheet 4 or 6 inches 
thick was found to be no obstruction to our view of 
the rock on which it was formed. In one of the 
domes we had only one candle, and the bearer of 
this after a time contrived to let it fall, leaving us 
standing with our heads in perfect darkness; while 
the indistinct light which strayed about our feet 
showed faintly a circle of icicles, hanging from the 
lower part of the dome, the fringe, as it were, of 
our rocky petticoats.” 

It is to be regretted that, out of the multitude 
of tourists who annually tarry at Thun or its 
vicinity, scarcely any visit that most interesting 
glaciére, not far from the lake, known as the 
Schafloch, or Trou-aux-Moutons. True, the ex- 
ploration in this, as in most other glactéres, 
is attended with discomfort and some danger; 
but those who peruse Mr. Browne’s graphic and 
detailed description of it will be stimulated, if 
ever again near Thun, to make the attempt. 

One chapter is devoted to glactéres in other 
countries ; the book isamply stored withinforma- 
tion gathered from various sources, on a subject 
which, unattractive as it appears, has evidently 
laid hold upon its author’s affections. The 
scientific inquirer will find a condensed “ His- 
tory of Theories respecting the Causes of Sub- 
terranean Ice.” The theory adopted by Deluc, 
and also formed independently by Mr. Browne, 
is this:—“ The heavy cold air of winter sinks 
down into the glaciéres, and the lighter warm 
air of summer cannot on ordinary principles of 
gravitation dislodge it, so that heat is very 
slowly spread in the caves ; and even when some 
amount of heat does reach the ice, the latter 
melts but slowly, for ice absorbs 60° Cent. of 
heat in melting; and thus, when ice is once 
formed, it becomes a material guarantee for the 
permanence of cold in the cave.” For the truth 
of this theory the following are necessary con- 
ditions: 1. That the level at which the ice 
is formed should be below the level of the 
entrance to the cave, otherwise the mere weight 
of the cold air would cause it to leav2 its prison 
as soon as the spring warmth arrived; 2. That 
the cave should be protected from direct radia- 
tion, as the gravitation of cold air has nothing 
to do with resistance to that powerful means of 
introducing heat; 3. That the wind should not 
gain free access to the glaciére, for it would 
inevitably bring in heated air, in spite of the 
specific weight of the cold air stored within. 
That these principal conditions are fulfilled in 
each instance known to him, Mr. Browne 
plainly shows. There are also some secondary 
conditions which are adverted to in his pages. 





Napoleon the Third and his Court. By a Retired 
Diplomatist. (Maxwell & Co.) 

Work-a-pay ignorance has conceived that your 

Diplomatist, like your Doctor, was enjoined (if 

not legally sworn) to secrecy by the terms of 

his diploma; and that “retirement” did not 

justify babbling over the anecdotes which a 


functionary, with opportunities at command, 
could rake or ee together on back-stairs or 
in ante-chambers. It seems that we were wrong, 
or else that the rules of honour by which “the 
service” is guided have been here departed 
from. The opening paragraph of the Preface 
is, at all events, as noticeable as it is amusing. 
“The author of the following work,” saith the 
reamble, “has had opportunities granted but 
to few for studying the character of the present 
Emperor of the French. Although not in a 
position to add his name as a guarantee of his 
good faith, and indeed officially prevented from 
so doing, he appeals to the four hundred and 
fifty anecdotes furnished in these pages as a 
—T proof that the above is no vain 
oast, 


Let it beat once said, by way of relief to persons 
of distinction, or in-distinction, who dread the 
consequences of diplomatic indiscretion, that 
our author’s “boast” is in no respect fulfilled by 
this collection of foolish little stories. There are 
persons belonging to Switzerland also still living 
in Paris and in London who, not being diplo- 
matists, can, and do, and will retain withi 
themselves secrets thrown into their power by 
strange circumstance—persons who really know 
infinitely more concerning the past life of the 
present Emperor of the French—a life obviously 
and inevitably abounding in vicissitudes and 
curious passages—than the “retired diploma- 
tist” who has here served up the tittle-tattle 
of the journals and coteries with as stupid 
a want of appreciation of the subject in hand 
as inaccuracy and incompleteness. We will 
illustrate our severe verdict by allowing the 
“boaster” to show his back-stairs intimacy and 
bad taste, as under :— 


“ Louis Napoleon’s Love-Affairs.—It is interest- 
ing to follow the course of Louis Napoleon’s amours. 
The first flame of the present Emperor of the 
French was Eleonore Gordon, the daughter of a 
French captain who fell in Spain. Eleonore was 
the Prince’s confidante in the Strasburg attempt. 
She was a singer, and made advances to the Pre- 
tender at Baden in the summer of 1836. It is said 
she had dreamed that she would become Empress 
of the French. In any case, she behaved very 
courageously. While Louis Napoleon was unsuc- 
cessfully haranguing the troops in the Finkmatt 
barracks, the gendarmes were already knockin 
at the door of Miss Gordon, whom Persigny had 
just informed that the Prince’s enterprise was a 
failure. Miss Gordon burnt all the papers referring 
to the émeute—the lists of conspirators, the corre- 
spondence with them; and when the gendarmes 
threatened to break the door in, she placed a chest 
of drawers against it, so as to complete her auto- 
da-fé at leisure. It was owing to her presence of 
mind, consequently, that so little came to light at 
the trial. Louis Napoleon held Miss Gordon in 
affectionate memory for a long time. When Louis 
Blanc visited him at Ham, in 1845, he spoke kindly 
about her. Almost simultaneously, Louis Napo- 
leon had fixed his eyes on the Queen of Portugal, 
who was then fifteen years of age. The portrait 
of Maria da Gloria produced an impression on him, 
and he would not have been indisposed to become 
King of Portugal. But the matter did not go on 
quite right, in spite of all the exertions made by 
his relatives. On December 14, 1835, Louis Napo- 
leon, in an official letter, declined the Portuguese 
candidateship in these words: ‘Convinced that the 
great name I bear will not always be a cause of 
exclusion from my fellow-citizens, because it re- 
minds them of fifteen glorious years, I calmly await, 
in a free and hospitable land, the time when the 
nation will take back to its bosom those persons 
who were banished by the foreigners in 1815. The 
hope of some day being able to serve France as a 
soldier and citizen strengthens my mind, and is 
more in my eyes than all the thrones in the world.’ 
At that time, however, a third lady was the rival 
of the singer and the queen. This was Mathilde, 
King Jeréme’s seventeen-year-old daughter. She 
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seemed to have loved Louis Napoleon sincerely. |Gaveston (1308), he registers nothing but a 
When he was transported to America, on board | blank; whereas in that space of time, extending 
the Andromeda, he thought with sadness of his pearly to a century, there were not less than 
cousin, and wrote the following in his journal: | twenty-two Viceroys, and many of them were 
‘ When I was taking Mathilde home a few months | men of great ability and influence. If we in- 
p tha erent es, a pirate Ba as —_— | clude some who seem to have been Justiciaries 
a whic. us en destroye a tempest, | . ° 1 
—upon which I said to myself, that our caer a than ao Mr. anger a 
plans would be destroyed by destiny in a similar | D€ greater still in comparison wl ayan s. 
manner. What my mind then darkly foreboded | If we compare the Viceroys enumerated in 
has since become the truth. Have I during this | Mr. Haydn’s list with those whose histories are 
year enjoyed the whole amount of felicity granted | given by Mr. Gilbert in his first volume,—that 
to me in this world?’ Mathilde, who was born at | is, from Lacy, in 1173, to Henry (afterwards 
Trieste on May 27, 1820, was a great beauty, of | the eighth of that name), in 1494 (according 
short stature, but well formed; with a head of | to Gilbert, 1501 in Haydn),—we find that in 
classic shape, large, flashing eyes, and expressive, | the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ they amount to thirty- 
regular features. Her blooming complexion served | ning: in the Lives of the Viceroys, to ninety- 
as a relief to her light, flaxen hair. Soon after her | ais : cal in this number we do aah include 
marriage with Prince Anatole Demidoff, her charms | (; 7’ ~ ” . 

faded away, and her face assumed an expression | Governors,” or deputies, or others, who occa- 

sionally exercised viceregal privileges. 


of weariness. When Louis Napoleon became Pre- | “ ) ; ° 
sident, Mathilde did the honours in his house. In| In Mr. Gilbert's volume, one portion of his 
1840, Louis Napoleon was enamoured of the lovely | subject is complete in itself. It is the history 
Lady S——. He wore her colours at the tour- | of above three centuries, during which the Kings 
nament which Lord Eglintoun got up in Ayrshire. | of England were only “ Lords of Ireland.” The 
From the tournament he proceeded to Boulogne. | Lords-royal began with Henry the Second, and 
At the fortress of Ham, whither he was conveyed | ended with Henry the Eighth, who assumed 
after the Boulogne failure, he fell in love with a | the higher title, inherited by all his successors, 
girl of the name of Badinguet, the daughter of a | of King of Ireland. Into the history of the 
wholesale baker in the town. By her he had two | western kingdom we are not disposed to enter. 
children, of whom Miss Howard afterwards took | 4 force Trish feud drove an Irish chief to invite 
charge, of course for a large allowance. Miss | abe rengeheeras ; 

Howard was a robust English beauty, who cost | ®" Anglo-Norman king to invade Ireland. An 
Louis a great deal. He made her Comtesse de Irish-trained, if not an Irish-born, monk oe 
Beauregard, and purchased her a splendid villa | Such an account of Ireland to Pope Adrian as 
near Paris. In 1849 she had a fausse-couche; and | to authorize the pontiff to sanction its invasion 
the Parisians still remember, as if it were to-day, | by Henry, and to approve of his holding the 
how straw was spread in front of the house of the | country as a fief of the Church. As a mere 
President’s mistress. It is notorious that it was | matter of business, transacted by the Pope, 
the Howard who, in the winter of 1861, drove the | whose method of carrying on such matters was 
Empress to Scotland by her audacity : she took a | never then questioned by any one, and should 
box in the opera exactly opposite Eugénie 8, and | he acquiesced in now by those, at least, who 
stared at her through her glasses in a most pro- | recognize such powers in the pontiff as their 


vocative way. The last of Napoleon’s loves, the : . 
Countess Eugénie Montijo, was the happiest of all | ancestors recognized, yougne 3 — peg 
? 


—she became Empress. In 1848, Louis Napoleon | legal Or customary. : 
was for a while the admirer of Madame Kalergis, of sudden pique and innate rascalry, betrayed 
a charming Llondine, to whom Cavaignac also paid his country to the Normans ; an infallible pon- 
court. Louis is said to have defeated the general | tiff saw the opportunity which this customary 
with the lady, who lived apart from her husband.” | Irish method of settling a feud afforded him, 
This publication does not get beyond the | and he made the consequences of this Irish 
collections of real anecdotes so current at the | blunder legal—profitable alike to himself and 
close of the last century in France, when a | the Anglo-Normans. Among the consequences 
Reteau and a De Morande could make a Du | of what then occurred are the facts that Queen 
Barry shake in her shoes, and a Marie Antoinette | Victoria is the sovereign of the sister isle, and 
weep beneath the dome of powder, cushions, | that Dr. Cullen curses Milton and Judge Keogh, 
flowers and lace, rising proudly above her fore- | and endeavours to make Ireland a vassal of 
head, by exposing what they had invented, Rome. 
spied out, and maliciously reported. But it is For a thousand years, or even more, Ireland 
not so good as such ana generally are; it is i had been at the mercy of its five little kings 
very dull. | or chiefs—one of them nominally supreme—in 
|Meath; and there, as elsewhere, when these 
| tyrants quarrelled, the people were horribly 
| dealt with. That the latter were barbarous was 





History of the Viceroys of Ireland ; with Notices 
of the Castle of Dublin and its Chief Occu- 
pants in Former Times. 
Esq. (Duffy.) 

Tuts work leads us to hope that the history | 

of Ireland is about to be written anew—not 

re-written from old books bristling with old 
prejudices, but from new sources, and by com- | 
parison of old and new statements, and after 
due weighing of adverse testimony. Some idea 
of the improved Irish history about to be fur- 
nished to the public by Mr. Gilbert (the present 
is but the first volume of a contemplated series) 
may be formed by comparing his list of Viceroys 
with that given by Haydn. In the ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates, from Hugh de Lacy, in 1173, to Piers 

Gaveston, in 1308, Haydn gives but five names, 

In Mr. Gilbert’s volume there are the names, 

and the histories connected with them, of thirty- 

two Viceroys. Haydn consulted books that 
yielded little information, or that were incor- 
rectly searched ; and these so bewildered him | 

that, between Geoffrey de Mariscis (1215) and , 


4 tay |a natural consequence of their position, not a 
By J.'T. Gilbert, | natural condition, born with them. Irish cousins 


issued from their respective castles, and cut each 
others’ throats with much humour and ferocity. 
| In the very worst of the times following the in- 
vasion, the Irish people did not fight with more 
fierceness against the new comers than they had 
displayed against oneanother. All the old bloody 
contests were founded on questions of posses- 
sion. One chief coveted another’s wife, or he 
had carried off the other’s daughter or a couple 
of his cows, or seized a slice of his land, or 
a slip of his bog. When the Anglo-Normans 
appeared, the “row” became national. A woman 
was at the bottom of it, and the strangers came 
to occupy the land. The strangers got the best 
of it, put an end to some part of the shindy, and 
the old race have never forgiven them. They live 
like factions at a fair, merry and hot-blooded, 
and always prepared for a scrimmage. If the 
more pugnacious side has not a grievance, it 
will make one. If the adverse side will not 





provoke, it will have provocation thrust upon 
it. The Irish gentleman who landed at Holy. 
head, and found that the English clocks wey 
in advance of the time by half-an-hour, was 
disgusted at the unfair advantage thus taken 
over Irish time. When the Irish “boy” say 
things passing off too comfortably at a fair, he 
drew a chalk line round his hat, and threatened 
to break the head of the first man who should 
dare to say that the line round his hat was not 
of silver lace! The grievance-finders and the 
pugnacious individuals then slip or rush into 
conspiracy ; but in all Irish conspiracies there 
is one safeguard for the party conspired against, 
There were never three Celts confederated 
together for mischief but that any one of them 
was ready to betray the other two. This does 
not so much result from a base spirit as from 
“cuteness.” An Irish plotter invariably fancies 
that his companions will “sell the pass” on him, 
and the ready-witted fellow determines to he 
beforehand with the dirty work. It is only in the 
Ribbon societies that this is not the case; but 
these are societies only of organized murderers, 
A member who should betray his fellows would 
surely die, though he fled to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. Ribbonism has an account at its 
bankers, and can afford to draw largely when 
it purposes to slay or to save the slayer. Fenian- 
ism is but one of its developments—Ribbonism 
on a large scale. 

The Irish Viceroys have had no bed of roses 
when engaged in administering the law in Ire 
land. For details on this head we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Gilbert’s volume, while we 
select from its pages a story which illustrates 
Viceroy perils and the manners and customs of 
the times :— 

“In 1324, during the second Viceroyalty of 
Sir Jean D’Arcy, the accumulated elements of 
strife were brought into violent collision by circum: 
stances springing from what would appear to have 
been originally a quarrel in the family of Dame 
Alice le Kyteler, of Kilkenny. This lady, four 
times married to settlers of wealth and landed pos- 
sessions, had, by her first husband, named Utlagh, 
or Outlawe, a son, William, who pursued his 
father’s avocations, as a merchant and money- 
dealer, on such a scale that he reckoned among his 
debtors several of the chief nobles of the colony. 
Of the extent of Utlagh’s transactions, we obtain 
an insight through a roll of the early part of the 
fourteenth century, on which is recorded part of 
the proceedings in connexion with an assault made 
upon him. The Sheriff of Kilkenny, by direction of 
Fulke de la Freigne, Seneschal of that Liberty, 
forcibly entering his house, at night, with an armed 
band, dug up there, and carried away, with other 
moneys, the then vast sum of three thousand pounds, 
secreted in the ground by Utlagh, who held it 
in trust for his relative, Adam le Blund, of Callan. 
Alice appears to have been a partner with her son, 
and to have sought to accumulate money, not only 
by usury, and even by scavenging the streets of 
Kilkenny, but by fortune-telling and trafficking in 
charms and philtres—a business of great profit 
during the then almost universal belief in dealings 
with demons and spirits.” 

This way of life, however, was contrary to 
law, and Dame Alice’s children were the first 
to seek profit in that fact:— 

“Part of Dame Alice le Kyteler’s children made 
an application to Bishop De Ledrede, declaring that 
she had killed their fathers, after having bewitched 
them to bequeath their property to herself and her 
favourite son, William, leaving the rest of the 
family in poverty. To this charge, her fourth 
husband added, that she had, by her spells, reduced 
him to an attenuated condition, and caused his 
nails and hair to drop off; but that, on the advice 
of one of her maids, he wrested from her the key of 
a chest, on opening which he discovered a bag full 
of necromantic compounds, which he transmitted, 
by two priests, to the Bishop. A solemn inquisition, 
held before the Bishop, on these matters, came to 
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the conclusion that there had long existed in Kil- 
kenny several heretical necromancers, including 
Dame Alice and six of her companions, whose 
offences were formally recorded.” 

Among the charges against Dame Alice was 
one “that she swept the streets to the residence 
of her son, saying, with conjurations, ‘ May all 
the luck of Kilkenny come to this house!’” 
The Church and the State quarrelled over this 
lady. Bishop De Ledrede claimed to have her 
put on trial:— 

“Dame Alice, meanwhile, restding at Dublin, 
and received in public with much distinction, buth 
by clergy and laity, appealed to the Archbishop of 
that city against his suffragan bishop, De Ledrede. 
The latter, thus summoned, travelled to the city, 
with his attendants and chaplains, through bye- 
ways and mountain passes, avoiding the high road 
from fear of ambushes. At Dublin, he laboured to 
obtain support among the bishops and ecclesiastics 
assembled for Parliament; while, on the other 
hand, Le Poer sought to influence his own class 
against the domination claimed by ecclesiastics over 
laymen, and denounced De Ledrede as a coarse 
London friar, who should have remained in Eng- 
land, his own country. In presence of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and nobles assembled in the hall of 
Dublin Castle, Le Poer, with William Utlagh in 
his suite, maintained that the Church should be 
satisfied with the liberties to which it was entitled 
under ‘ Magna Charta.’ ‘ But,’ he continued, ‘ if 
any interloper from England should wander hither 
with bulls or privileges, alleged to have been 
obtained in the Roman Court, we are not bound to 
obey them, until they have been certified to us under 
our King’s seal.’ ‘It is notorious,’ added Le Poer, 
‘that heresy was never known in Ireland, which 
was of old called the “ Island of Saints” ; yet here 
comes an alien from England, who declares us all 
to be excommunicated heretics, alleging that he has 
certain Papal constitutions of which we never 
heard till now.’ ” 

Ultimately, it was decreed that Alice and 
her accomplices should be solemnly tried ; but 
the civil power seems to have aided her in her 
escape to England. Her servant, Petronille, 
and others, who were indicted, were less for- 
tunate :— 

“At the Bishop's solicitation, the Viceroy, 
D'Arcy, proceeded to Kilkenny, and presided, with 
the Chancellor, Treasurer, and nobles, at an inves- 
tigation, after which, by common decision of both 
Jay and ecclesiastical lawyers, the court pronounced 
Dame Alice to be a sorceress and relapsed heretic ; 
declared her goods confiscate, and decreed that she 
and her confederates should be handed over for 
punishment to the secular authorities. A public 
bonfire was made by the Bishop, in Kilkenny, of 
the powders, ointments, philtres, a host inscribed 
with the devil’s name, and other necromantic 
articles, said to have been found in Alice’s house; 
but the issue of the decrees against her person or 
her property was withheld; and the Chancellor, 
bearing King Edward’s seal, took up his residence 
in the house of his cousin, William Utlagh, admin- 
istering justice there instead of at the usual court. 
Utlagh, cited by the Bishop, having admitted 
some of the offences imputed to him, was im- 
prisoned, by a Viceregal order, in the prison of the 
Castle of Kilkenny. After two months, he obtained 
his liberation, having undertaken to perform public 
penance, which was commuted into a compact to 
hear three Masses on every day; to feed a certain 
number of the poor; to cover with lead, at his own 
expense, the chancel and all the rest of the Cathe- 
dral of Saint Canice, from the belfry eastward, and 
the chapel of Saint Mary. Not fulfilling these con- 
ditions, and suspected of communicating with and 
sheltering some of the accused, Utlagh was, as a 
telapsed heretic, again committed to jail, in iron 
fetters, watched by two clerics, who were expressly 
ordered not to speak to him more than once a day, 
and neither to eat nor drink in his company. Petro- 

e, convicted as a confederate of Dame Alice, 

having been six times beaten with eudgels, 
admitted herself to have dealt with demons and to 
ve been a necromancer; but less skilful than 





her mistress, Alice, whom she declared to be the 
most expert in that art in the world, adding, that 
William Utlagh also deserved death, and that, for 
a year and a day, he had worn the ‘ devil’s girdle’ 
around his body. On the 3rd of November, after 
All-Souls’ day, Petronille was led forth from jail, 
and burnt at Kilkenny, before a great concourse 
of people. Through the influence of some nobles, 
the imprisoned Utlagh obtained pardon, swearing 
upon the Evangelists to renounce all heresies, and, 
on his knees, placing in the Bishop’s hands his 
abjuration signed and sealed. For penance, in 
addition to that which he had previously agreed 
upon, he undertook to accompany the first pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, or to place at the disposal of 
the Bishop, Dean and Chapter, the expenses of his 
outward and homeward voyages; to provide a 
priest to celebrate Mass every day in the chapel of 
Saint Mary at Kilkenny; to visit, as soon as pos- 
sible, the shrine of Saint Thomas at Canterbury, 
and to abstain from meat on every Wednesday 
until he should have completed his pilgrimage. 
Before being permitted to leave the prison, he was 
obliged to execute a bond, binding himself and his 
relatives, under the penalty of a thousand pounds, 
neither publicly nor privately to injure the Church, 
the Bishop, or his clergy. Of those who also stood 
charged with heresy and sorcery in Kilkenny, some 
suffered at the stake ; others, having abjured their 
offences, were publicly signed with the cross on 
the front and back of their upper garments. The 
remainder, who could neither secrete themselves, 
nor effect their escape, were beaten with cudgels 
through the town and market, or, as excommu- 
nicated persons, expelled from the diocese ;—but 
Dame Alice, according to the chroniclers, was never 
again seen.” 

Five hundred years ago a Papal Bull could 
not run in Ireland without the King’s sanction. 
Dame Alice owed her escape partly to this cir- 
cumstance; but the less noble “ sorcerers” did 
not escape so happily. In illustrations like the 
above of a past life Mr. Gilbert’s book is very 
rich. It is one of the ablest and most useful 
books on Irish history that has hitherto come 
under our notice. 





The Business of Pleasure. By Edmund Yates. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Goop titles, like bright thoughts, are apt to 
come when they are not wanted, and to stay 
away when there is most need for them. To 
the author who has no volume ready for the 
press they appear without invitation, tempting 
him to write books to suit them, and inspiring 
hopes of golden fortune; but nearly every prac- 
tised writer has at some period laboured in vain 
to find a good name, after having brought to a 
successful end the labour of the desk. From 
this common perplexity Mr. Yates has escaped 
by adopting an attractive and suggestive title, 
which is inapplicable to several of the sparkling 
and clever essays which he has gathered 
from the pages of All the Year Round and 
other serial publications. The subjects treated 
of in the volumes are so widely various, that 
it would be impossible to indicate their scope 
and aim by any short title. Never did a collec- 
tion of detached papers more deserve the epithet 
“miscellaneous.” But the opening articles, which 
in all probability suggested the name, are at- 
tempts to illustrate the labours of those persons 
who live by catering for the amusement of 





others. Thus, a sketch of Cremorne Gardens 
enumerates the multifarious articles and con- | 
siderations on which the proprietor has to | 
expend time, money, and anxious thought; the | 
chapter entitled ‘The Greenwich Dinner’ re- | 
gards whitebait dinners from a commercial point | 
of view; whilst in an article on the riders of | 
London the writer sets forth the pecuniary | 
interests and arrangements of cab-proprietors, | 
horse-jobbers, and livery-stablekeepers. 

In his remarks concerning Greenwich Din- 


ners, Mr. Yates says, “At the Greenwich houses 
the majority of the waiters will be found to be 
foreigners, and they are mostly sons of German 
innkeepers, many of them men of worldly posi- 
tion, who have come over here to acquire a 
knowledge of their business, and an insight into 
the ways of the world. . .. Whitebait are caught 
where the water is a little brackish, generally 
between Barking and Greenhithe, with a net 
thirty feet long and twelve feet wide. This net 
is cast always in daylight, either at high or low 
water, and remains two feet below the surface 
until nearly the ebb or flood, as the case may be. 
At the commencement of the spring whitebait 
first appear, but not in large quantities, as these 
are old fish who escaped the last year’s net- 
ting; about the middle of April the young fry, 
perfectly transparent, arrive, and in the first 
week of May come to perfection. So it con- 
tinues for a couple of months; then gradually 
whitebait get larger and larger, and about the 
close of September are lost sight of altogether.” 

One of the best of these business-of-pleasure 
papers is the article which describes the doings 
of Mr. Cook, the agent for excursions in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. “Although my 
agent,” says Mr. Yates, “is perfectly amiable on 
all other subjects, I find one topic on which he is 
absolutely ferocious, and that is the supposed 
danger of excursion-trains. Obviously he has 
expected me to touch on this point, for I no 
sooner utter the words, ‘How about the danger?’ 
than he stops me by holding up one hand, while 
with the other he produces a written paper, 
which he delivers to me, and begs me to ‘ cast 
an eye over.’ Casting two eyes over it, I find it 
to be a tabular statement, showing that in the 
thirteen years between 1851 and 1863, both 
inclusive, the Midland Railway Company con- 
veyed 2,676,688 passengers by excursion-trains, 
being an average of 205,900 a year. My agent 
further informed me that the only serious 
accident which ever happened to an excursion- 
train on the Midland Railway was in 1862, at 
Market Harborough, when one life was lost 
and several passengers seriously injured. This 
accident cost the company 18,000/. in compen- 
sations, law expenses, loss of property, &c.’ 

Written with a light hand, that moves in 
obedience to an active brain and kindly dis- 
position, Mr. Yates’s essays create laughter that 
gives no pain; and without any disagreeable 
affectation of knowingness they yield the readera 
considerable amount of information with regard 
to trivial matters, concerning which no man of 
the world likes to be altogether ignorant. 





A History of Popular Books—{ Histoire des 
Livres Populaires et de la Littérature du 


Colportage, par Charles Nisard]. (Paris, 
Dentu.) 
Ir was in November, 1852, that M. Charles de 
Maupas, Minister of Police, established a per- 
manent commission, charged with the examina- 
tion of popular books destined to be hawked 
about the country towns and villages of the 
Empire. The enormous quantities of books of 
the most detestable and harmful description 
which the hawkers had been in the habit of 
carrying from hamlet to hamlet; the almanacs 
packed with the teachings of Matthieu Leens- 
berg and Nostradamus, and the prophecies of 
Joseph Moult, all sprinkled with the coarsest 
jests and stories and buffooneries ; the innumer- 
able handy-books for the ignorant and super- 
stitious, showing how demons might be raised 
and the dead brought to life; revelations on 
astrology and necromancy; guides to love 
and conjugal life of the most horrible and 
degrading character, with a comic literature 
—a Bibliothéque Bleue — with Roquelaure, 
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Briolet, and other kindred spirits for chief con- 
tributors; completed by a comic literature of 
drunkenness, including such edifying works as 
‘The Little Joys of the Big Pint’;—such were 
the materials which the Permanent Commission 
established in 1852 found in the hawker’s 
pack. In the pack there was, happily, other 
literature than this. The two great secret 
corporations into which the working men of 
France have been for very many centuries 
divided, have long enjoyed a craft literature, 
many peculiarities and even beauties of which, 
we are sorry to see, M. Nisard has passed over. 
The literature of the two crafts which M. 
Nisard does notice and quote, as, ‘The Arrival 
of the Brave Toulousain’ and ‘ The Magnificent 
Festival given by le Sieur Maximilien Belle- 
Alesne,’ indicate the valuable materials towards | 
a social history of France, which are to be | 
found in the humble records of the Devoirants 

and the Gavots. M. Nisard finds that the 

literature of these two great crafts was of a 

higher order in the seventeenth and eighteenth | 
centuries, than it has been within our own | 
times. And in proof of this he asserts that | 
recent craft-writers have produced only stale | 
and servile imitations of their predecessors. He | 
refers the reader to Agricol Perdiguier’s ‘ Livre 
sur le Compagnonage’; but he makes noallusion 
to this writer’s collection of the songs of ‘ La | 
Tour de France,’ a collection of modern songs | 
by working men, remarkable always for their | 
spirit, and in many instances for grace and for | 
beautiful imagery. Again, journeyman carpen- | 
ter Perdiguier’s curious five-act drama on the 

Devoirants and the Gavots was worth a passing | 
notice. | 

The hawker’s pack included dialogues and 
catechisms on all conceivable subjects. ‘The 
Lover’s Catechism’ waslong exceedingly popular. 
The fifth lesson in it taught country bumpkins 
that the age to begin love-making was at four- 
teen for boys, and at twelve for girls. These | 
catechisms were accompanied with prescrip- | 
tions and directions and prayers of the most | 
repulsive and demoralizing character. Then the 
hawker had model discourses, and funeral | 
speeches, and serious as well as comic sermons. | 
Some of the latter sermons are so coarse that | 
it is impossible to print the titles of them. | 
They are for the most part comic descriptions 
of conjugal infidelities ; and are, in many cases, 
absolutely shocking from their blasphemy. | 
There are in the list, however, some contribu- 
tions to popular literature, such as the ‘ Elegy | 
on Michel Morin, and his Will, and other 
emanations from that gay group of eccentric | 
fellows, who banded themselves together at 
Troyes, and called themselves Academicians, | 
more than a hundred years ago. 

The legends are many; some moral and 
instructive, some fantastic and unedifying ; but 
nearly all of them are adaptations or caricatures 
of very ancient stories, or myths, or historic 
fables. The new and diverting ‘History of 
the Bonhomme Misére,’ by Court d’Argent, is | 
a famous and an admirable one, with a moral. | 
It has been printed by millions. The Bonhomme 
Misére has been a presence in the roadside | 
cottages of France for two centuries or more, 
and before his appearance in France he was, 
according to some authorities, a traveller in 
Italy. Misére, it is said, betrays his Italian 
origin by his allusion to the wine of Susa, and 
the way he counts the hours, straightforward 
to twenty-four. M. Nisard, after having read | 
M. de Champfleury’s researches on the subject, | 
inclines to the belief that the Bonhomme was | 
born in France, and was carried on troubadours’ 
lips to the sunny south. The Bonhomme has 
taught content—the offspring of humble de- 
sires—in a hundred places. ‘The Way to 





| 


the Hospital’ is another lesson for the poor, 
of very ancient date, and has been borne in 
the pedler’'s pack time out of mind. The 
moral is, Be prudent, and stretch not your 
legs beyond your carpet, as the Persians 
have it. The inmates of the hospital or asylum 
are roughly and sharply described. Every line 
is a caution to the spendthrift, the idler and 
the sot. The road to the hospital is covered 
with those people who eat their corn green, 
who keep back the wages of their servants 
(“for this sin cries for vengeance before God”), 
who spend a long time in the morning at their 
toilette, who groom their horses badly, who 
become security for others, who call their 
neighbours often to dine with them, and finally, 


| all who swear, gormandize and idle. We may 


question the justice of a few of the causes given 
for an end in the hospital; but the many are 
sound; and this old ‘Way to the Hospital’ has 
been a popular ware in the pedler’s pack, that 
has driven a few good notions into the shock 
heads of French country places. 

In the list of the facetious writings offered, 
through the pedler, to the country people, are 
many tirades and burlesque poems against hus- 
bands, and not a few against the temper and 


| tongue of woman. The miseries of wives, the 
| miseries of husbands, the miseries of servants, 


were pieces, chiefly in verse, that sold well. ‘The 
Misery of Servants’ is a poem of five hundred 
lines ; ‘The Misery of Tailors’ Apprentices’ is a 
poem of nearly seven hundred verses, written at 
the beginning of last century. Poetic complain- 
ants were copious, if not original or accomplished. 
The poet who has dwelt on the misery of the 


| tailors is of a wicked turn of mind, and shows 


the poor snip ridiculed in his distress by journey- 
men of every other trade. Each verse ends with 
the assertion that wine is for every other trade, 
but water for the tailors. The barber could not 
shave without wine; and yet he thinks it best to 
leave water for the tailors—water that wets the 
frog’s back, but not the barber’s, nor the clock- 
maker’s, nor the painter’s wine. The poet, in 
conclusion, tells the poor breeches-maker that 
the proverb says, “ Fifteen tailors to one sack of 


| bran.” These were not generous sentiments ; but 


in the days when the Gavots and Devoirants 
were bitter enemies, and when trades were close 
bodies, they were very general. The shoemaker 


| cried “ Water for the tailors!” with much gusto ; 


and the pedlers could get rid of the dreary, 


| ignorant song by scores. 


Biographies of notorious rascals and adven- 
turers have been popular reading in France. 
Anthelme Collet has occupied among our neigh- 
bours a place as conspicuous as that which Jack 
Sheppard has held in England. Collet was a 


| rascal of a high order, whose robberies and swin- 


dles were of a romantic character and conceived 
ona grand scale. It is true that he died a convict 
at Rochefort, sometwenty-fouryearsago ; but this 
punishment followed upon a long career of 
splendid dishonesty. He is known in every part 
of France, and is popular. His finesse and his 
audacity recommend him to the admiration of 
ignorant readers. He contrived, by his artful 
disguises and impersonations, to insinuate him- 
self into Court favour, and it is said that he was 
even appointed almoner to the Duchess of An- 
gouléme. Fra Diavolo has also figured much in 
the popular biographical gallery of the French 
people. The most popular ofthese biographies was 
written by that inveterate ana-monger, Cousin, of 
Avallon ; whose pen travelled over every walk of 
literature, and, it may be justly added, embel- 


lished none. He furnished ‘ Pironiana,’ ‘ Buona- 


parteana, ‘ Diderotiana” in short, ‘ Tout-le- 
Mondeana, to two or three cheap publishing 
houses, keeping their presses occupied during 
forty years, and France soaked with his writings. 





A most prolific literary drudge ! And his end? 


M. Nisard describes it with sharp brevity :— 


On a winter’s night, in the year 1838 or 1839 
a patrol found him lying upon the steps of the 
Church of Saint-Eustache. This was his last 
and almost his last sleep. He was reduced to the 
profoundest misery. He was carried away to 
Bicétre (that grim asylum for the aged pauper), 
where he soon died. 

Cartouche must not be forgotten in a galle 
of French popular notables. The wine-dealer's 
son, of Courtille, who was to have been a 
cureur, and was contemporary with Voltaire at 
the Collége Louis-le-Grand, has made himself 
a famous name as a rogue of the first rank. He 
laid the foundation of his glory at an early age, 
by picking the pockets of his schoolfellows while 
they were at their lessons. From this beginni 
he progressed apace, and was, by turns, thief, 
informer, and head of a band of discharged 
soldiers. He was betrayed to justice by one 
of his comrades, and broken upon the wheel; 
leaving behind him a life that has been related 
in endless forms on and off the stage. Had 
he grown up procureur, and reared a nest of 
little bourgeois, he would have been forgotten 
long ago. M. Nisard gives his readers some 
fac-similes of the illustrations which have ac 
companied the “ people’s” edition of his life. As 
a fellow-picture to Cartouche we have Louis 
Mandrin. This latter, a deserter from the 
army, was a chief of banditti; and even took 
and plundered towns towards the middle of 
the last century. The wheel was hisend. He 
has furnished the subject for a tragedy, and 
he inspired an Abbé to write an epic poem, 
called ‘ Mandrinade.’ These were the rascals 
whose deeds were told in all the villages of 
France. So late as 1852, according to M 
Nisard, the lives of Mandrin, Cartouche, Collet, 
and Lacénaire, were collected into a cheap 
hawker’s volume. “It would be impossible,’ 
M. Nisard explains, “to concentrate all that is 
ignoble in a smaller tome.” There are many 
other lives of brigands in the hawker’s pack, 
but none of them are worth much. The ‘ Au 
berge des Adrets,’ and ‘Robert Macaire,’ are, 
for amusement, worth them all. 

The people have had other heroes, hap- 
pily; the first and oldest among whom is 
the great Gargantua, not Rabelais’ Gar. 
gantua, first published in 1535, but the 
primitive edition of this renowned Colossus, 
which was printed in 1528. According to Bibli- 
ophile Jacob (M. Paul Lacroix), the first Gar- 
gantua was also by Rabelais ; but M. Brunet, 
in a remarkable dissertation on the subject, 
shows that the original Gargantua, who has 
been the hero of every French village for three 
centuries, is very unlike Rabelais’ hero. The 
hawker’s famous Gargantua, who put his fifty 
Dutch and Irish prisoners in safe custody in 
his hollow tooth, is a hero after the people's 
own heart :—he is the “incomparable Gargan- 
tua.” Of another popular figure, who has occu- 
pied the minds of the vulgar for some three 
centuries, in Germany, Holland, France, and 
England, in various dresses, viz., Tiel Ules- 
piégle, M. Nisard makes short work as 4 
very sorry and unworthy farceur. He will not 
admit that Rabelais is indebted to him for 
Panurge. “He is a million of miles off from 
him.” He backs his opinion with that of the 
Marquis de Pauliny, who describes the romance 
of ‘ Tiel Ulespiégle’ as one written in the worst 
taste ; worthy of its German origin, and of Ger- 
man readers, in times when good taste was very 
far away from them. 

Of course ‘The Wandering Jew’ has played 
a conspicuous part in the popular literature of 
France. For more than a thousand years has 
he travelled from generation to generation. M. 
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Nisard gives a very interesting résumé of the 
varieties of the legend of the Wandering Jew, 
taken from Matthieu Paris and M. Paul La- 
croix. Whether the wanderer was Malchus, 
whose ear was cut off by St. Peter, in the 
Garden ; or whether he was, as many people 
in the dark ages imagined, Pilate him- 
self, is a bone of contention worthy the picking 
of a Bibliophile Jacob. Religious and moral 
books for the hawker have always abounded 
in France ; but they have not sold so largely 
as the literature to which we have already re- 
ferred. M. Nisard says, that, as a rule, they 
are incorrect and repulsive in form ; and that 
since education has spread, and strong minds 
are to be found in village wine-shops, readers 
are no longer the blind slaves of le curé. He 
holds that these religious books, prepared for 
the masses, include no argument, have no 
elevation of thought, and do not endeavour to 
lead men by conscience: they rather seek 
to subjugate the reader through terror, or to 
ut his conscience at rest by prescribing for 
im various puerile atonements for sins com- 
mitted. He adds, that the simple possession of 
one of these books is often recommended, as 
though the book were a relic or talisman, that 
could assure the possessor every felicity in this 
world, and in the world to come. M. Nisard’s 
judgment will appear an exceedingly mild one 
to every reader who follows him through the 
great mass of ignorance, superstition, and 
positive blasphemy, which are wrapped up in 
the tenth chapter of his second volume. Added 
to the Cantiques Spirituels,is the Danse Macabre, 
with rude drawings of dancing skeletons, which 
have spread terror along many a roadside. The 
fac-similes of the rude drawings are admirably 
executed, 
Model letter-writers have formed an im- 
eka part of the French hawker’s wares. 
usiness letters, lovers’ letters, letters from 
ildren to their parents, from servants to their 
masters, from the poor to their benefactors, are 
all to be found in the ‘Indispensable Perfect 
Secretary, or the ‘French Secretary,’ or the 
‘Cabinet of Eloquence.’ Most of the modern 
letter-writers have for model the ‘Miroir de 
Vertu, by Pierre Hubert, published in 1559. 
In the more important ones, there is provision 
against every conceivable contingency, down 
tothe model of an excuse for not attending duty, 
for the convenience of National Guards. The 
sentimental letter-writers, based chiefly on the 
‘Nouvelle Héloise’ and the ‘Liaisons Dan- 
ereuses, are of the most comprehensive 
escription and of the most immoral character. 
The susceptible swain, with the ‘ Lover’s Let- 
ter-Writer’ in his pocket, need never be at a 
loss. It provides him even with “a declaration 
to a young lady whom he has seen in a shop.” 
It includes a catechism for lovers, and will 
teach him how to be successfully dishonourable. 
M. Nisard says that nothing more degrading 
and coarse could be conceived than the Letter- 
.Writers which were hawked about the country 
down to the time when M. de Maupas resolved 
to clear the travelling book-merchant’s pack 
of its foulness. The chapter which M. Nisard 
devotes to Argot and the origin of the Argotiers, 
including a dictionary of Argot, is one on which 


Wwe should like to dwell, did space permit us. | b 


there are now many good educational books 
in the hawker’s library, all of recent date. 
4 BC in every form, religious fables, and 
moral maxims, are driving out the old, bad, 
People’s literature that the solitary village 
scholar once read in the chimney corner of the 
wine-shop, to the crowd who could not read. 
The hawker has varieties even of little books of 
etiquette, now-a-days; in one of which, asa first 
step towards good manners, the reader is advised 





to put his fingers to his nose “as little as pos- 
sible.” The last chapter of M. Nisard’s most 
interesting and valuable work is devoted to a 
review of the fiction which has been spread 
over his country, from the time when the his- 
tory of ‘Jean de Paris, Roi de France,’ was pub- 
lished, down to the year when French publishers 
ag to pile up that monstrous mountain of 
wild and extravagant romances now known 
everywhere as the “ Romans & quatre sous.” 
Nearly all the modern fiction of France, as also 
much foreign fiction, has passed into this form 
for the reading of the peuple. ‘Fanny’ and 
‘Salammbo’ will have to travel in this four-sous 
form before they can accomplish all the harm 
that is inthem. M. Nisard is justly severe with 
M. Barba, the principal publisher of four-sous 
fiction. This gentleman pretends, in his adver- 
tisements, to be a moral agent, with the 
“gaillardises” of Pigault-Lebrun, announced 
on the covers of his books! 

M. Nisard has, in conclusion, compiled 
a complete, well-arranged and well-digested 
review of the wayside literature which has been 
current among his countrymen from the earliest 
days of printing. He has completed and per- 
fected the study of this subject, which he pub- 
lished twelve years ago. The materials that are 
in his two compact volumes are rich stores 
wherein the future historian of the people of 
France will revel. 





NEW NOVELS. 


One with Another. By Edward Wilberforce. 
2 vols. (Allen & Co.) 


MapeE up of naval novel and love-story in 
equal parts, this first work of prose fiction by a 
writer who has won his spurs in another depart- 
ment of literature, possesses several good quali- 
ties that will make it popular with the young- 
sters of the service, and win favourable opinions 
in London drawing-rooms. The construction, 
perhaps the faulty construction, of the tale 
keeps the two sections of the book distinct and 
separate from first to last; the author having 
made no adequate attempt to weave theenaval 
scenes and sentimental episodes into one har- 
monious work of art. Whatever the disadvan- 
tages of this not laborious plan, it lightens the 
critic’s labour, leaving him at liberty to judge 
the story piecemeal. On the whole we prefer the 
portions that relate to the sea and the service. 
A sailor by instinct and sympathy, even as he 
was a sailor by profession some years since, 
Mr. Wilberforce throws a poetic brightness 
into his pictures of life on board the Rifleman, 
and when he makes himself merry with the 
humours of that good ship’s officers, the confi- 
dent ring of his laughter shows that he is speak- 
ing from personal experience. Racy and pun- 
gent, after the fashion of naval anecdotes, many 
of his stories are excellent, notwithstanding a 
somewhat too liberal use of homely denuncia+ 
tions and expletives which in these fastidious 
days are not often heard by the polite. But 
better than the rare good stories are the 

ictures of what may be termed sea-scenery. 

he coast of Brazil and the wonders of Arctic 
seas are presented with admirable skill, the 
descriptions of nature in northern latitudes 
eing drawn, with due acknowledgment, from 
the works of Sherard Osborn, Belcher, Arm- 


strong, and other writers concerning the North- | 


West Passage ; whilst for the vivid picturesque- 
ness of his illustrations -of tropical latitudes 
Mr. Wilberforce seems to be mainly indebted 
to his own memory. 

Upon the whole, the love-story is less satis- 
factory than the naval — of the tale. The 
gentlewomen of the drama are feminine and 
natural, but they lack clearness of portraiture: 





the reader’s interest in their fortunes—for the 
reader does come to be thoroughly interested in 
them—being caused less by familiarity with 
their personal and mental characteristics, than 
by the singular and painful positions in which 
the author places them. Beyond making it 
clear that Marian Elmswell is a lady, and that 
her historian is capable of duly appreciating 
certain fine qualities of feminine nature, 
Mr. Wilberforce does little to help readers to 
discover her distinctive qualities, or to show the 
foundation of his respect for his heroine; and 
the ease with which she glides out of her first 
love into the tranquil waters of a prudent mar- 
riage offends the laws of romance, although it is 
not otherwise than accordant with much that 
takes place in prosaic existence. Helen Cary 
is delineated with greater force, but she says 
little and does less. As a painter of masculine 
character, Mr. Wilberforce is more fortunate 
and meritorious. For instance, Eustace Kings- 
land, barrister-at-law and Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, is a capital specimen of that 
small but noteworthy class of Englishmen who 
disappoint the high promise of their opening 
years by frittering away in studious luxury and 
aimless dilettanteism the powers which gained 
them academic pre-eminence, and the opportuni- 
ties which might be made the foundations of 
great social success. Again, Sir Christopher 
Thurlby, the type of an obsolete school. of 
English men of fashion, is a well-conceived and 
equally well elaborated character. Moreover, 
praise is due to all that relates to the English 
society of Dresden, of which society the courtly, 
artificial and not unlettered baronet is a chief 
ornament. The author of ‘Social Life in 
Munich’ knows thoroughly and describes with 
delightful freshness the whims and foibles, the 
advantages and drawbacks of English life on 
the Continent. If the book contained no other 
point for praise, its Dresden pictures would 
place ‘One with Another’ high amongst the 
best novels of the season. 

Of the plot and mechanical devices of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s love-story we will say almost 
nothing, for we do not wish to diminish the 
reader’s interest in the tale by stating the trials, 
embarrassments, and compromises that even- 
tuate in a certain amiable arrangement which 
suggested the fantastic title of the narrative. 
For the hero we have no high respect. It is 
impossible to care much for a not evilly-inclined. 
young man who makes an offer of marriage to a 
pretty and thoroughly good girl, moving in his 
own condition in life, and six weeks after his ac- 
ceptance discovers that he has never really loved 
her, and can never be happy as her husband. 
Having grown weary of one young lady, Frank 
Thurlby falls in love with another, and having 
jilted his first fancy, he marries the object of his 
second attachment. In romance, and also in real 
life, a hero should be true to his plighted troth, 
and not love the fair sex—one with another. 
But in spite of Frank’s repelling feebleness of 
character, the story is scarcely less interesting 
than clever. We trust that having given us one 
novel, Mr. Wilberforce will give us another. 


Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
THE tales grouped together under the mis- 
leading title’ of ‘Miss Carew’ abound in 
proofs of the author’s ability. In a cer- 
tain way Francois Thierry’s story, reprinted 
from All the Year Round, is a remarkable 
piece of melo-dramatic narrative; by no 
means original in tone or in its subo te 
parts, but, so far as its main purpose and 
daring conclusion are concerned, remarkable 
for vigour and dexterity. Of the other pieces 
some are scarcely inferior to the French convict’s 
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fingers on their reins ; she is quite at ease with 
snakes, and she softens the stony hearts of 
policemen. It may be observed, by the way, 
that this lovely and mysterious Flavia never 
walks—but always either glides or flits, down- 
stairs or athwart listening corridors. Her com- 
panion is not less remarkable for his physical 
| and moral qualities. A gigantic man, gentle by 
Itisin the mysteriousnature of things that Cupid | birth and brutal by nature, Mr. Royston, after 
and Breidenbach should play into one another's | squandering a vast ancestral estate, and spend- 
hands. A man in love gravitates by an inevit- | ing many years in poverty on the continent, is 
able law towards bear’s grease, and takes a | chiefly notable for the strength of his arm, the 
morbid interest in his hair. Iremember that I | bigness of his moustache, and the violence of 
derived irrepressible consolation at this time | his passions. Giving the particulars of an alter- 
from the purchase of Patent Moelline, Glyce- | cation which this muscular gentleman had with 
rine Oil, Crystalline Cream, Nutritive Pomade, | his niece, Adela Burt, alias Lady Flavia, soon 
and the like emollient substances. Above all, | after their fraudulent entrance into the Earl of 
that I found a soothing influence, such as Mortlake’s house, the author says—“ His colour 
‘divine philosophy’ never shed upon the | went and came in quick gushes, so that his 
troubled soul of man, in Rowland’s Balm of | face was red and purple, and almost black, as 


Columbia.” This is feeble pleasantry, and not the dark blood rushed surging into it, and 
in good taste. Miss Edwards is a cultivated then ghastly white as fear seemed to conquer 
woman, and capable of great things in her| rage. He had gnawed his lip till it bled. His 


special department of art; but this scrapbook | mighty red hand was alternately clenched and 
will not raise the reputation which she achieved | unclenched, and his staring eyes were bloodshot ; 
by an excellent novel. but with all this formidable show of passion, 
the fiercer for its being kept down, there 

Lady Flavia. By the Author of ‘Lord Lynn’s | mingled a stronger current of fear—the sort of 
Wife.’ 3 vols. (Bentley.) | fear that a tiger might feel for a little gilded 
Written on true sensation principles, ‘Lady | snake of the deadliest venom, on whose coils 
Flavia’ begins with death and ends with death, | the lord of the jungle was afraid to set its 
—opening with a mystery which, though it is | foot.” Having murdered the late Lord Mort- 
but a poor mystery to sagacious readers, will | lake’s only daughter, and buried her in a wood 
perplex dull minds till the later part of the | near St.-Germain, this young girl has come to 
third volume; and closing with a complete | England with the intention of passing herself 
revelation of the heroine’s iniquities, and with | off as Lady Flavia. For a time she succeeds as 
mournful conjectures as to what she might have | no actor with the same aim and under the 
been, if she had not been what she was, it is| same circumstances could have succeeded in 
seldom that more persons are sent to the next | real life; and after a brief period of triumph 
world by disease, secret murder, and open | she comes to destruction, mainly through her 
violence in the short space of three volumes. | own stupid acts, which are directly at variance 
Here are some of the horrors of the story:| with her natural prudence and cleverness. 
an English peer’s daughter is foully murdered | Thus, for a time, she figures in society as Lady 
and buried without the knowledge of her| Flavia, the lovely heiress of a wealthy peer; 
friends; for the sum of 100/. Lord Mortlake’s | and having so far achieved her purpose she 
gamekeeper engages to murder a gentleman | commits a series of indiscretions which even- 
with whom he has no quarrel; at the Chdteau | tually*lead to the discovery of her crimes. 
des Roches, near St.-Germain, there occurs a | Instead of endeavouring to maintain a friendly 
bloody fray, in which an English gentleman is | understanding with her companions in guilt, 
shot through the head and a French gendarme | she quarrels with them out of mere caprice, 
is mortally wounded ; before the curtain falls | thus turning her coadjutors into dangcrous 
a lovely English girl commits suicide. To| enemies. Instead of choosing a life of retire- 
readers of sensation novels these and other | ment and comparative security, she courts the 
like incidents will appear hackneyed; but the | perils of publicity. Want of caution marks her 
characters and scheme of the story are equally | every action. Soon after her reception into the 
familiar. Lady Flavia, the heroine, is a| Harbledon Hall family she discovers ina secret 
reproduction, at second-hand, of Mr. Sala’s | cabinet a miniature likeness of the murdered 
Florence Armytage; and the subject of the | Lady Flavia, taken when her ladyship was six 
tale was stiggested by a novel that appeared | years of age; and the impersonator sees that 
a year or two since. she ought to keep this miniature away from 
“My Lord is dead,” are the first words of | the eyes of Lord Mortlake and his family. Not- 
Volume the First; and forthwith a carriage | withstanding their similarity in other respects, 
rolls through the gates of Harbledon Park, | the impersonator’s eyes are dark blue, whereas 
bearing to the hall Lady Flavia and Mr. Roys- | the Lady Flavia’s were singularly black. The 
ton,—or rather Adela, who is personating | miniature, therefore, which does full justice to 
Lady Flavia, and an aristocratic outcast who | the blackness of the eyes, must be put out of 
is her companion in guilt. Just eighteen years | sight by the blue-eyed pretender. How does 
of age, the false Lady Flavia is “a sweet little | she put it out of sight? She does not lock it in 
creature, small enough for a fairy almost, and | the secret drawer of her jewel-case; she does 
as graceful as Titania herself, with a delicate | not break it into a thousand pieces and throw 
complexion, like a dainty shell, rose-pink and | the fragments down a well; she does not destroy 
white, the soft colour coming and going with | it by fire. Having donned her walking-dress, 
every varying emotion.” She is described as| she hastens over Harbledon Park, enters a 
having “a wonderful wealth of raven-black | skirting plantation, and hides the “morsel of 
hair, soft as silk, and falling naturally into | painted ivory” in a hollow tree. “As she said 
heavy curls ; and great dark-blue eyes, gentle | these words she unflinchingly thrust her arm 
as those of a fawn.” A very charming young | back into the hollow tree-trunk, and deposited 
lady, she fascinates every creature that en-| the miniature at the bottom of the recess ”— 
counters her gaze. Savage mastiffs behold her | where it is of course found by Lord Mortlake’s 
and grow gentle; wild ponies that are un- | gamekeeper, from whose hands it passes into the 
manageable in the hands of grooms become | custody of the detectives. Again, the fair imper- 
docile, as soon as they feel her mysterious | sonator hires this same gamekeeper, of whom 


enough to give wings to a dull hour. Indeed, no 
part of the compilation is poor, with the excep- 
tion of thenew portion, whichrunsin this fashion, 
—“TI do not think, by the way, that psycho- 
logical inquirers have directed such attention 
as the question deserves to that subtle link 
which connects pomade with the tender passion. 


personal confession ; and all of them are strong 
| 








she knows just nothing, to assassinate one of 
her enemies; and when the fellow has shot hig: 
victim, she pays him the promised sum with 
“a bank-note for a hundred pounds.” If the 
author should ever be required to give am 
assassin the price of blood, she will do well to. 
pay in gold—instead of paper. 

After it has been interred for many weeks, 
the murdered Lady Flavia’s corpse is taken 
from the hole into which it was thrown without 
the defence of a coffin. The grave-diggers on 
coming upon the object of their search find it 
“the corpse of a young girl, in the first years of 
early womanhood, white, and wan, and waxen, 
with its dead young face upturned, and one 
arm outstretched beyond the coverings that 
had been hastily wrapped round the passive 
form.” Much more is said about the loveliness. 
of Lady Flavia’s corpse, which, having for- 
months endured the polite attentions of 
French worms, is by no means such an object 
as Mr. Mantalini would call a “moist un- 
pleasant body.” Lady Flavia’s exhumation is 
speedily followed by the arrest of Adela Burt, 
who, finding her game up, poisons herself with 
aconite, and thus escapes from the grip of the 
law. Enough has been said to show that ‘ Lady 
Flavia’ will be thought a “sweet, thrilling’ 
book” by novel-readers of the most foolish sort. 








Notices illustrative of the Drama, and other 
Popular Amusements, chiefly in the Siateenth. 
and Seventeenth Centuries, incidentally illus- 
trating Shakespeare and his Contemporariesy 
extracted from the Chamberlains’ Accounts and 
other Manuscripts of the Borough of Leicester, 
With an Introduction and Notes by William: 
Kelly. (J. R. Smith.) 

Aut work and no play make Jack a dull boy, 

True,—but Jack will be a dull boy, notwi 

standing his play, ifthe real spirit of recreative- 

joyousness be not infused into it. The nation 
awoke some years ago to the consciousness 
that there is wanting in this country a healthy 
love of honest, robust amusements in those 
classes to whom what are usually termed the 
sports of the field are inaccessible. Many of our 
clergy and gentry are laudably endeavouring 
to revive something of the ancient tastes; but 
it may be feared that they are working too 
much by line and level, even if they are not 
beginning altogether at the wrong end. Games 
at cricket, and such like, sanctioned by the 
presence of the clergyman, are very good things 
in their way; but we would rather see the 
villagers of their own accord rushing forth to 
take their choice of amusement, provided, of 
course, it were innocent and healthy, leaving 
the parson to join in the throng or not, as 
he felt disposed. Nor should we be very 
greatly shocked if we were to hear of one of 
our popular preachers meeting on a saint’s day 
with the fate that once befell Bishop Latimer. 

“T came myself to a place,” observes the worthy 

prelate, in one of his sermons, “riding a journey 

homeward from London, and sent word over 
night into the town that I would preach there 
in the morning, because it was a holy day, and 

I took my horse and my company, and went 

thither. I thought I should have found a great 

company in the church. When I came there, 
the church-door was fast locked. I tarried there 
half an hour and more; at last the key was 
found, and one of the parish comes to me and 
says, ‘This is a busy day with us, we cannot 
hear you; this is Robin Hood’s day ; the parish 

is gone abroad to gather for Robin Hood.’ I 

thought my rochet should have been regarded, 

though I were not; but it would not serve, but 
was fain to give place to Robin Hood’s men. 

All we have got to remark upon this is, that if 
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parishes now-a-days would occasionally leave 
all the old cares clustering behind in the work- 
shops, and go abroad to gather for Robin Hood, 
we might, perhaps, see in our streets a greater 
number of healthy and cheerful faces. Mr. Kelly 
bas collected some curious matter illustrative 
of this popular old English amusement, the 
most interesting of which is an account of Wil- 
liam Biller, registrar of the Probate Court of 
Leicester, which was discovered on the fly-leaf 
of an old book of wills preserved in that court. 
Ti. shows that the play of Robin Hood was pro- 
duced under his superintendence. In the first 
, he expended sixteen pence in the pur- 
chase of a yard and a half of Kendal or forester’s 
en cloth, no doubt for Robin’s dress. We 
then find him entering his own charges, “going 
here and there giving attendance to Robin 
Hood,” for whom he bought “small trifles”; 
and, among other things, he hired a coat for 
two days at an expense of fourpence, and also 
borrowed a sword and buckler, which, it ap- 
, to use the quaint words of the writer, 
Bobin “almost both lost, whereby I must pay 
for lending them eightpence.” 

If Bishop Latimer were shocked by the 
Leicestershire villagers preferring the game of 
Robin Hood to one of his sermons, we wonder, 
if he had lived, what he would have said to 
the gravely recorded fact that at Congleton, in 
Cheshire, “the town bear having died, the Cor- 
poration, in 1601, gave orders to sell their Bible 
in order to purchase another, which was done, 
and the town no longer without a bear.” How 
they replaced the Bible is not stated; but the 
memory of the event is kept up to the present 
day in the popular rhyme— 

Congleton rare, Congleton rare, 
Sold the Bible to pay for a bear. 
But, unfortunately, our belief in the veracity 
of this couplet is somewhat shaken by the 
circumstance that a similar legend attaches to 
Clifton, a village near Rughy— 
Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, in Warwickshire, 
Sold the Church Bible to pay for a bear ; 

and, like most legends, it is not even restricted 
to two localities. Eastwood, in his ‘ History of 
Ecclesfield,’ states that “ ways and means of the 
usual kind being wanting for the procuration 
of the usual annual bait at the feast, the church- | 
wardens pawned the Bible from the sacred desk 
in order to obtain the means of enjoying their 
immemorial sport!” But, however greatly we 
may sympathize with the Robin Hood games, 
our readers will hardly expect us to recommend 
the revival of bear-baiting—a sport, by the 
way, too often engaged in by our ancestors on 
the Sabbath. “Even Sunday,” observes the 
author of ‘The Life of Father Bennet,’ 1623, 
“is a day designed for bear-baiting, and even 
the hour of their (the Protestants’) service is 
allotted to it; and, indeed,” adds the zealous 
Catholic, “ the time is as well spent at the one 
asat the other!” The good folks of Leicester 
were so attached to this sport, that the visitors 
to the Mayor’s Feast appear to have whetted 
their appetites by attending a baiting previously 
to sitting down to dinner. Thus, in 1580, it is 
recorded that, in addition to the contributions 
gathered from the company present, a reward 
of four shillings was given “to two bearwards 
at Mr. Mayor’s dinner”; and two years later 
deours the following entry :—“ Geven to George 
Warde, Beareward, the Erle of Huntingdons 
man, and to one other, being Sir Cristofer 
Hattons man and a beareward, at Mr. Mayor's 
dynner more than was gaythered, vijs.” 

The Puritans, as might be supposed, did not 
suffer all this to pass without rebuke. Their 
crusade against popular amusements at Leices- 
ter appears to have met with considerable sup- 





Port from the local authorities during the reign 


of Elizabeth. Thus, in 1599, a poor man named 
Woodshawe, a shoemaker, was gravely accused 
before the magistrates of the town of having 
spoken in favour of such pastimes. His accusers 
deposed that they heard him say, that “if we 
do live, we shall see othergates dancing and 
maying than is now;” and also that “the 
preacher was a liar, for that in his sermon he 
said Mr. Mayor caused a maypole to be taken 
down and cut in pieces, and that the said may- 
pole was pieced and set up again ;” which was 
not true, for it was not pieced, but that part 
which was left was set up again! The Leices- 
trians, however, did not submit patiently to 
the deprivation of their amusements, and when, 
on one occasion in the year 1603, the Mayor 
had ordered the removal of the maypole, a 
riot was the consequence. 

One of the most valuable portions of Mr. 
Kelly’s work is that which relates to theatrical 
performances in the olden time, which generally 
took place in the Town Hall, where, affixed to 
one of the beams in the roof, may be seen to 
this day the hooks and pulleys to which, it is 
traditionally said, the curtain of the stage was 
attached. In the year 1561 no less than seven 
shillings—the reader must consider the date, 
and not smile at the then limit of theatrical 
salaries—a sum nearly double that paid in the 
same year to the entire Queen’s company, was 
given “to one player that played alone.” We 
do not recollect any other example of an entry 
of a similar kind of so early a date, and wonder 
whether the exhibition were a sort of ancient 
“Mathews at Home.” In 1564 there was a 
dramatic performance by the children of the 
Free Grammar School—private theatricals on 
a small scale—for which the Corporation paid 
five shillings, the arrangements being under 
the direction of one Mr. Pott, the master of the 
school. The most interesting documents in this 
kind, however, are those relating to a dispute 
in 1583 between the Mayor and the Earl of 
Worcester’s players, arising out of a quarrel 
which took place at Leicester between that 
company and the players of the Master of Her 
Majesty’s Revels. These documents illustrate 
the practices of itinerant companies in the 
provinces, and include copies of the licences 
granted to them by their patrons. We commend 
these to the notice of Mr. Collier. 

As for the long and curious account of the 
unique Leicester sport of Whipping Toms, one 
so pertinaciously followed that it was only 
abolished by Act of Parliament so lately as 
1846, and for various other matters connected 
with old English amusements, we must refer 
our readers to the work itself. We may add, 
that Mr. Kelly’s book is one of sterling value, 
containing a variety of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion not readily met with elsewhere, as well as 
numerous éxtracts from the records of Leicester 
which are new to literary antiquaries. 





The American Angler's Book: embracing the 


of taking them, &c. By Thad. Norris. (Phil- 
adelphia, Butler & Co.) 
“No life,” says old Izaak Walton, “so happy 
and pleasant as that of a well-governed angler, 


who sits on cowslip banks, hears the birds sing, | 
and possesses himself in as much quietness as | 


the silver streams he sees glide by him.” Men- 
tally turning to the northern portion of that con- 
tinent so lately torn by the whirlwind of war, and 


still seething with excitement, it appears para- | 


doxical that any pursuit of so quiet and pacific a 


nature as that of angling can be followed, or that | 


any work on this subject should be published in 
America; but, as we have seen on more than 


| one occasion, it seems to be the peculiar idio- 





syncrasy of many Americans to look on unmoved 
while towns are being ruined and human bei 
are slaughtered. The places of public enter- 
tainment were as crowded during the war as 
they were in the days of peace; gaiety prevailed 
in the chief cities, and a stranger visiting these 
would not imagine, from the aspect of the 
people, that the demon of civil war had been 
lately rampant in the land. Why, then, under 
these circumstances, should a book on angling 
not be published ? 

Thinking of these anomalies, we are more 
pleased than surprised by receiving a work on 
angling from the Federal States, and the more 
gratified because the work in question is a very 
meritorious performance, treating in a lucid 
manner all matters pertaining to fish and 
fishing in North America. It is just such a 
work as was wanted ; we speak to some extent 
practically, for having fished in Canada we feel 
certain that we should have been greatly bene- 
fited by a publication like the present. The 
waters in North America are so vast and nume- 
rous that a faithful guide to their piscatorial 
wealth is almost essential to the angler, if he 
be a British tourist. 

Writing thus, we are not unmindful of 
other books on American fish and angling, 
cherishing in particular a grateful remem- 
brance of . Mr. Foresters ‘Fish and Fish- 
ing’; but this and other works of the same 
nature are very local in their information, 
and often fail the angler tourist when he stands 
in the greatest need of good practical informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Norris’s work, on the other hand, is 
exhaustive in principle; and though among the 
several hundred lakes and rivers in North 
America teeming with fish, many must neces- 
sarily be omitted, yet all likely to be visited 
by the angler tourist find a place in its pages, 
while the variety and habits of their finny 
population are duly described, as well as the 
best lures, natural and artificial. 

River, or, as Americans call them, brook 
trout are still very numerous in the streams 
throughout the Union States; for though the 
waters near New York and other seaboard 
cities are now rather over-fished, the rivers run- 
ning into the great lakes swarm with fish. Mr. 
Norris states that one hundred pounds weight 
of trout is a common average take in the rivers 
in the State of Maine during a day’s fishing. _ 
But if the English angler desires first-rate sport, 
he must go to the British American provinces, 
where the fish are not. only larger but far more 
numerous than they are in more southern lati- 
tudes. 

We cannot accuse Mr. Norris of Fatherland 
partiality or prejudice in fishing matters, for 
he frankly acknowledges the great pre-eminence 
of the Canadian and New Brunswick waters 
over those of the United States; but our 
own acquaintance with the former leads us to 
say that he has not rendered sufficient justice 


P ‘ to their amazing ichthyological fertility. The 
Natural History of Sporting Fish, and the Art | 


salmon—that monarch of fish—abounds in the 
waters of British America, while it may now 
be considered extinct in those more to the 
south. Formerly, salmon were found in the 
rivers communicating with the sea from 
the State of Maine to New York; they are 
now confined to one or two rivers in Maine, and 
are so scarce in these as to render it — 
worth while casting a net for them. Sout 

of New York the salmon never existed; and 
had Mr. Thackeray been a_salmon-fisher, 
or as learned in the natural history of this 
fish as he was in many other subjects, he 
would not have committed the blunder of 
making General Braddock, Washington, and 
Franklin, in ‘The Virginians, dine on salmon 
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at Lady Warrington’s table in Lower Vir- 


The dwarf salmon of New Brunswick, or 
Schoodic trout, as they are sometimes called, 
abound in that province, and afford extraordi- 
nary sport, and especially in the Schoodic Lakes, 
where as many as 1,576 have been caught with 
an artificial fly, by eight rods, in twenty days. 

The rivers flowing into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence teem with white trout; the angling for 
this fish during June and July is magnificent, 
the average weight of the trout being five 
pounds, though they often run as large as eight 
pounds. The number and avidity of these fish 
must almost be experienced to be believed. A 
veteran angler relates that when fishing for 
salmon in Canada, he has more than once been 
compelled to kill the white trout, for not 
until all in the salmon pool where he was fish- 
ing were captured, was it possible to fish in 

eace for salmon. “I confess,” he adds, “I never 
ound this to be a very great punishment, for 
being fond of all sorts of fishing, I never con- 
sidered it any great misfortune to hook and 
play eight or ten beautiful fish, vieing with 
molten silver in their brightness, and varying 
from one pound to seven in weight.” 

Think of this, ye British anglers, who pay 
fabulous sums for the privilege of fishing some 
well-thrashed water, sparsely inhabited, and if 
successful, have to surrender your fish to the 
proprietor of the fishery! 

Mr. Norris’s book is full of information re- 
specting the best fish-lures. Among these the 
— bait holds a foremost place in the Cana- 

ian and New Brunswick waters. With this 
apparatus enormous fish may be captured. The 
maskinonge, a species of superior pike abundant 
in the Canadian lakes, is evidently fascinated 
by the spinning contortions of this lure, and we 
have ourselves caught more maskinonge in a 
lake north of Lake Ontario with a spoon in a 
few hours than we could safely stow in our 
fragile birch-bark canoe. 

All this reads charmingly, and the angler 
will yearn to set up his rod by the side of these 

leasant waters; but there is a skeleton even 
ere, which, according to our experience, goes far 
to neutralize all enjoyment. The curse of all 
fishing in America is the mosquito, which are so 
abundant and voracious as to drive the angler 
half mad, unless he be, as Mr. Norris says, 
“properly smudged.” This operation is most 
effective and abiding when the compound con- 
sists of tar, sweet oil, creosote and oil of penny- 
royal, and when the angler is well anointed with 
this mixture he may defy the insects. 

Mr. Norris devotes a considerable portion of 
his book to, with a few exceptions, good prac- 
tical advice respecting fishing-tackle. New 
Yorkers, like some Londoners, are not contented, 
it appears, unless their fishing apparatus is of 
the most expensive and elaborate nature; some 
anglers, says our author, going even to the 
expense of having their rods tipped with a 
jewelled ring, for the alleged purpose of lessen- 
ing the friction of the line! 

r. Norris’s chapters on sea-fishing are full 
of practical information, more likely, however, 
to be profitable to the American than to the 
Englishman, who having crossed the Atlantic 
will rather devote his time to angling in fresh 
than salt water. Should the latter, however, 
have a fancy for this description of sport, he 
may like to be informed that one of the most 
abundant and certainly one of the most game 
sea fish is the snapping mackerel, which may 
be caught by hundreds “squidding”; the bait 
called a squid being a white bone with a hook 
attached to one end, which is drawn briskly 
through the water. 

The latter portion of Mr. Norris’s work is 





occupied bya chapter on fish-breeding, compiled 
from English and French publications on this 
subject, and by a series of fishing reminiscences, 
to which he has given the not very felicitous 
title of “Noonings.” Nor are the papers them- 
selves happily written,—imitations, for the most 
part of the immortal ‘Salmonia,’ but falling pain- 
fully below the merit of that delightful work. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

More about Farm Lads. By the Author of ‘Plough- 
ing and Sowing,’ and Others. Edited by F. 
Digby Legard, M.A. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

A paper on ‘The Education of Farm Servants’ 
read before the Social Science Association, at 
York, by the Rev. F. Digby Legard; a series of 
articles on ‘The Religious Education of the Sons 
of Agricultural Labourers,’ by the Rev. F. Exton ; 
and an address on ‘The Life and Training of a 
Farm Boy,’ delivered to the Social Science Associa- 
tion, at York, by Mary E. Simpson,—are the 
contents of a little volume which urges employers 
of farm labourers to exert themselves for the in- 
tellectual and moral welfare of their servants. 
With regard to information and literary style the 
contributions are not inferior to the average of 
lectures read at farmers’ clubs, and they display 
much practical familiarity with the dullness and 
vicious propensities of agricultural workmen, as 
well as with the obstacles to change for the better. 
Mr. Exton, who is much the most intelligent and 
unprejudiced of the three instructors, observes, 
with regard to the needless employment of farm 
lads on Sundays: ‘‘ This leads me to ask whether 
the clergy must not take no small portion of the 
blame for the present bad system of Sunday-work 
upon themselves? * * I do believe, after all, we 
are the persons most to blame; and that if we set 
ourselves, by God’s help, to do our duty in this 
matter without shrinking, we should find parents 
and masters much more willing to join us in a 
common work of penitence than we have thought 
them to be.” Mr. Legard gives most disheartening 
accounts of the irreligion prevalent amongst our 
rural poor, but he fails to see that his evidence 
is double testimony—pointing at the same time 
to the general depravity and ignorance of the 
labourers, and to remissness on the part of those 
who are their appointed teachers and guardians. 


Saturn and its System. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
(Longman & Co.) 

TuIs is a monograph, as they now call it, anda 
very complete one; at least anything more com- 
plete must go into high mathematics. Saturn has 
seldom had more than general description given of 
its remarkable points. Even astronomers think 
very little about the phenomena which present 
themselves to an inhabitant of the planet. Years 
ago Dr. Lardner surprised them by a memoir, 
printed in the 7’ransactions of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, in which he maintained that the inhabitant 
of the planet seés things very differently from what 
was supposed. This memoir seemed to gain assent ; 
but Mr. Proctor, in his turn, asserts that Lardner 
was in error. Those who like may decide between 
the two. 


Speeches and Addresses, chiefly on the Subject of 
British-American Union. By the Hon. Thomas 
D’Arcy M‘Gee. (Chapman & Hall.) 

As one of the members for the city of Mont- 

real, and minister of agriculture for the province 

of Canada, Mr. Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee is a 

statesman whose utterances would be of interest to 

his fellow-colonists, even if he were the reverse of 

a shrewd and trenchant speaker. But the natural 

eloquence, to which he is in no small degree 

indebted for his political eminence, gives a peculiar 
force to the conclusions of a well-balanced mind, 
and attracts the critical notice of men who, regard- 
ing Canada from a distance, find it difficult to take 

a personal interest in her affairs. That the present 

volume does justice to the orator we cannot say; 

for the speeches have been taken from the pens of 
slovenly reporters, and given to the world without 

a due application of the file. In his ‘Speech on 

Motion for an Address to Her Majesty in Favour 

of Confederation,’ Mr. M‘Gee, addressing the 





Canadian Assembly, observed five months since:— 
“So far back as the year 1800, the Hon. Mr 
Uniacke, a leading politician in Nova Scotia 
that date, submitted a scheme of Colonial Union 
to the Imperial authorities. In 1815, Chief Justigg 
Sewell, whose name will be well remembered gg 
a leading lawyer of this city and a far-sighted 
politician, submitted a similar scheme. In 1822, 
Sir John Beverley Robinson, at the request of the 
Colonial Office, submitted a project of the same 
kind; and I need not refer to the report of Lord 
Durham, on Colonial Union, in 1839. * * Ishoul@ 
like to see our best men go there, and endeavow 
to have this measure carried through the Imperia} 
Parliament—going into Her Majesty’s presence, 
and by their manner, if not actually by their 
speech, saying—‘ During Your Majesty’s reign we 
have had Responsible Government conceded to us: 
we have administered it for nearly a quarter of 3 
century, during which we have under it doubled 
our population and more than quadrupled our 
trade. The small colonies which your ancestors 
could hardly see on the map have grown into great 
communities. A great danger has arisen in our 
near neighbourhood. Over our homes a cloud 
hangs, dark and heavy. We do not know when it 
may burst. With our own strength we are not 
able to combat against the storm; but what we can 
do, we will do cheerfully and loyally. We want 
time to grow; we want more people to fill ow 
country, more industrious families of men to 
develope our resources; we want to increase our 
prosperity; we want more extended trade and 
commerce; we want more land tilled—more men 
established through our wastes and wildernesses, 
We of the British North American Provinces 
want to be joined together, that, if danger comes, 
we can support each other in the day of trial. 
We come to Your Majesty, who have given uw 
liberty, to give us unity, that we may preserve and 
perpetuate our freedom; and whatsoever charter, 
in the wisdom of Your Majesty and of Your 
Parliament, you give us, we shall loyally obey and 
observe as long as it is the pleasure of Your 
Majesty and Your Successors to maintain the 
connexion between Great Britain and _ these 
Colonies.’” The speaker of these words is the 
mouthpiece of the most provident and influential 
politicians in Canada. 


Man’s Age in the World according to Holy Scripture 
and Science. By an Essex Rector. (Reeve 
& Co.) 


ANOTHER free-spoken book by a clergyman: and 
a book which thirty years ago would have opened 
vials of wrath. It will not make much sensation 
now: but it will make readers think, for all that. 
The author opens with a clear and readable account 
of the flints in the drift, on which he speculates 
in his own way. He passes on into Cosmogony, 
Paradise, the Deluge, Babel, &c. All this we do not 
intend to notice; and of it we shall only say that 
the chapters on those subjects gave us more plea- 
sure than many we have read on the same subject. 
Our concern is with the author’s final conclusion. 
He holds—we take nearly his own words—that 
the human race is of very remote origin, and that 
its original Revelation, imperfectly preserved by 
tradition, lives to some extent in every region. 
That the Adamic dispensation having become 
tradition, and the Noachic being no restraint on 
wickedness, God revealed himself anew to Abra- 
ham, from which time chronology begins. That 
neither Abraham nor his descendants knew any- 
thing of Adam or of Noah, until Moses gathered 
up the traditions. 


Mediocrity, that wide region in the world of 
intellectual life, has its degrees and its contrasts. 
There are minds which—far removed from the 
hopeless stagnation of its interior—dwell, as it 
were, almost on the frontier of Fancy. Minds 
of this class are represented to us by such works 
as Poems, by H. Major (Freeman). There is m 
this volume something to please, something to 
permit the hope that, if the author be still young, 
we may one day write our approval of his writings 
with more emphasis.—Jersey Legends in Verse, by 
Thomas Williams (Saunders & Co.), though not 
remarkable for poetic qualities, are told simply and 
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unpretendingly, and will have an interest for those 
who visit the Queen Island of the Channel.— The 
Two Worlds; or, Here and Hereafter : an Epic in 
Five Books, by William Howell. (Bristol, Mack ; 
London, Simpkin & Co.)—A long poem like this, 
abounding in proofs of a patient, cultivated and 
thoughtful mind, but wanting originality both of 
jdea and manner, is a labour to be looked upon 
with mournful respect. Would it not be possible 
for writers of epical ambition to issue a sample 
“book” in the first instance? Should public taste 
discourage the specimen, they would at least escape 
the needless pain and mortification which, in case 
of failure, a protracted effort, such as the present, 
must involve. 

Supplementary Exercises to Henry's First Latin 
Book, by G. B. Hill, B.A. (Rivingtons), may sup- 
ply a want sometimes felt in the use of the First 
Latin Book. 


translation. At any rate, he would have made his 


Perhaps Mr. Hill has gone to the | 
other extreme, and given too many sentences for | 





Number of People benefited by, Mode of Application 
to, and Chief of every Charity i kendes 
(Hardwicke),—and M oneyto any Amount Advanced 
at One Hour's Notice ; or, the Vampires of London : 
an Exposé of the Usurers of the Metropolis, and 
How they Snare their Victims (Wells). 
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book much more useful if he had inserted Latin | 


sentences to be translated into English.—Travellers 
in Norway will do well to study Outlines of Nor- 


wegian Grammar, with Exercises: being a Help | 


towards acquiring a Practical Knowledge of the 


Language, by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. (Rivingtons). | 


—Dr. F. Ahn’s Familiar French Conversations 
and Vocabulary, arranged for English Learners 
(Williams & Norgate), may also be consulted with 
advantage. 

A volume, entitled Step to Reading (Hatchard), 
does not appear to us equal to many books for 
beginners already in use. The first sentence will 
show its plan :— 

* Love 
Love the 
Love the truth.” 
The tedious repetition of single words and frag- 
ments of sentences is more wearisome than 
instructive. 

We have to notice the following Pamphlets: 
The Claims of Conservatism v. Liberal Liberality. 
A few Remarks on the Pamphlet, entitled Support 
the Government, by a Conservative Non-Elector 
(Dalton & Lucy),—The Statements of Earl Russell 
vespecting the Revenues of the Irish Church, in the 
New Edition of his Essay on ‘The English Govern- 
ment and Constitution, examined by an English 
Resident in Ireland (Parker), — Parliamentary 
Reform, How the Representation may be Amended, 
Safely, Gradually and Efficiently, by Frederic 
Hill (Longmans),—Speech of George J. Géschen, 
M.P. on the Oxford University Tests Abolition Bill, 
June 14, 1865 (Effingham Wilson),—Reform; the 
Debate on Mr. Baines’s Bill in the House of Commons, 
on May 3rd and May 8th,1865 (Bradbury & Evans), 
—Rhymed Reason by a Radical, the Politics of the 
People, by One of Themselves (Murby),—A Brief 
Inquiry into the Law of the Church of England with 
respect to Private Confession, by Benjamin Shaw, 
M.A. (Rivingtons),— Constance Kent; the Cause and 
Consequence of her Confession, with Lord Eldon’s 
Reference to the Twelve Judges, in an Analogous Case 
tried by Him, and their Lordships’ Decision on the 
Admissibility of a Prisoner's Confession in Evidence 
(Arnold),— A Proposal for the Institution of Degrees 
or Certificates of Qualification in State Medicine at 
the Universities of the United Kingdom, by H. W. 
Rumsey (Macmillan),— On the Successful Treat- 
ment of Flatulence by a Novel Use of Charcoal, by 
Arthur Leared, M.D. (Churchill),—Zighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Superintendence of Dublin 
Hospital, with Appendices (Dublin, Thom),— 
Report of the Manchester Scientific Students’ Asso- 
tiation, for the Year 1864, with the Rules, List of 
Officers and List of Members (Manchester, Slater), 
—The Two Rebellions: a Few Words to His Excel- 
lency the Hon. C. F. Adams, &c., touching his 
Hereditary Relations to Rebellion, from One who, 
like Himself, is the Grandson of an American Rebel, 
by S. H. Church (Ridgway),—Scientia: an Essay 
om Knowledge, by Hugh Munro,—Report of the 
Council of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for the Year 1864,—Herbert Fry's 
Shilling Guide to the London Charities for 1865-6, 
showing, in Alphabetical Order, the Name, Date, 
Foundation, Address, Objects, and Annual Income, 
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THE NILE MYSTERY. 
| Bekesbourne, July 17, 1865. 
| I am desirous of offering a few remarks on 
Mr. Samuel W. Baker’s great Nile discovery, 
of which intelligence has just been received; 
| because it appears to me not to have been estimated 
| at its true value by his warmest admirers or even 
| by himself. 
| * Mr. Bakerinforms us thathe undertook theadven- 
| turous journey, from which he has recently returned 
in safety, for the purpose of exploring a large body of 
| water, lying at a much lower level to the north-west 
|of Capt. Speke’s great lake, Victoria Nyanza, 
which the latter traveller had heard of from the 
| natives under the name of Luta Nzigé, and imagined 
to be a second source of the Nile. 
| This water, which Mr. Baker designates Albert 
| Nyanza, or Lake Albert, was reached by him at 
| Vacovia in 1° 14’ N. lat., and thence navigated 
northwards as far as Magungo in 2° 16’ N. lat., 
where he reached the mouth of the river, which, 
adopting Capt. Speke’s opinion, he calls the Nile, 
but of which the native name is Kivira; and he 
further ascended that river from Magungo east- 
wards about 20 miles, when his progress was 
stopped by a stupendous waterfall, and he had 
to continue his journey by land parallel with the 
river as far as the Karuma Falls, where Captains 
Speke and Grant had quitted it in November, 1862. 

As regards the exploration of the water-system 
of the Nile, with which alone the present remarks 
have to do, this is all that Mr. Baker has actually 
accomplished in person. Before proceeding to ex- 
amine the precise value of what he has thus per- 
formed as an independent discoverer, it is proper to 
test its bearings on the results of his predecessor's 
labours. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Baker has conclu- 
sively established the accuracy of Capt. Speke’s 
opinion, thatthe river which flows out of his Victoria 
Nyanza falls into his Luta Nzigé. 

On the other hand, so far is Mr. Baker from 
substantiating his friend’s further opinion that the 
Kivira (Speke’s ‘‘ Nile”) is the true Nile, or even 
the upper course of the river which flows past 
Gondékoro, that the only just interpretation of his 
facts is that he has proved directly the reverse. 

He says, it is true, that “about 20 miles north 
of the Nile [Kivira] junction at Magungo, the river 
issues from the great reservoir [Luta Nzigé], and 
continues its course to Gondékoro”; but this is 
simply the expression of what he finds laid down in 
Capt. Speke’s map, and not the result either of his 
own personal experience or of native information 
obtained on the spot. 

That information, which is precise and definite, 
says, on the contrary, that from the point at which 
the river (Kivira) enters the Luta Nzigé (beyond 
which point Mr. Baker did not go in person), this 
latter body of water “extends to the north-west 








for about 40 miles, and then turns to the 
west, contracting gradually; extent unknown.” 
From his own personal observation, Mr. Baker 
asserts that on the east side of Luta Nzigé, be- 
tween it and the Victoria Nyanza, “the drainage 
of the country tends from east to west.” Con- 
sequently, it would be impossible for the waters 
of the Luta Nzigé to run back again from west 
to east, in a direction contrary to the drainage 
of the country, so as to form the upper course 
of the river of Gondékoro ; which river, besides, 
is known there not as the Bahr-el-Abyad, or White 
River—i.e. the Nile—but as the Bahr-el-Djebel,or 
Mountain River, it being the lower course of the 
Ascioa of Signor Miani—Speke’s Assia. 

The true relation of Capt. Speke’s Victoria 
Nyanza and the River Kivira to the Nile will be 
shown in the sequel. 

We come now to Mr. Baker’s exploration of 
Luta Nzigé as a substantive and independent re- 
search. And the question that first presents itself 
is, If this t body of water is not connected 
with the Bahr-el-Djebel, the river of Gondékoro, 
in what direction is it discharged? To this the 
obvious answer is, In the general direction of the 
drainage of the country: that is to say, by the 
northern end of the “lake,” which, Mr. Baker 
tells us, “extends to the north-west for 40 miles, 
and then turns to the west, contracting gradually ; 
extent unknown.” 

More than this, from Mr. Baker’s description of 
this body of water, not merely below but also 
above the junction of the Kivira, the legitimate 
inference is, that the ‘“‘ Luta Nzigé” is not a lake, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but a gigantic 
widening of a gigantic river, which, flowing north- 
wards and westwards, joins the Djour or some other 
head-stream of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the great 
western arm of the Nile of Egypt, altogether to 
the west of the Bahr-el-Djebel. fn other words, 
this expanse of water (if we may dare affirm 
that there is nothing greater hidden further west) 
is the direct main stream of the mighty and still 
mysterious Nile, which has now, for the first time, 
been explored by Mr. Baker alone as far as 1° 14’ 
N. lat.; he being, however, unconscious of the 
full importance of his great discovery. 

If this estimate of Baker's achieve- 
ment be correct, it follows that the so-called 
Luta Nzigé, or Lake Albert, has not at all 
(as has been contended) the same relation to the 
Victoria Nyanza as the North American lakes 
have to one another, or as the Swiss lakes of 
Bienne and Thun have respectively to those of 
Neufchatel and Brienz. The lakes on the Italian 
side of Switzerland afford a far better comparison 
and illustration. 

We find there the Po, a considerable river, skirting 
the south flank of an extensive mountain-system, the 
waters from which are collected into a series of 
separate lakes,—not a connected succession,—each 
of which joins the main stream by a separate river, 
running in a general direction from north-west 
to south-east. 

In like manner (as is laid down in my paper 
‘On the Nile and its Tributaries,’ printed in the 
eighteenth volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society), the principal affluents of 
the Nile, each of which (it should be ob- 
served) passes through a separate lake, “flow 
north-westwards to join the main stream; which 
latter, skirting, as it does, the western flank of the 
high land, is the sink into which the Takkazie, 
the Bahr-el-Azrek, the Godjeb, Telfi or Sobat, the 
Shoaberri, and whatever other rivers there may be, 
are received; its current being sluggish, and (as 
would appear) almost stagnant in the upper part of 
its course, except during the floods. In the dry 
season its bed would indeed almost seem to consist 
of a succession of lakes and swamps, rather than 
to be the channel of a running stream” (p. 80). 
And, in a foot-note to this passage, it is added :-— 
“May not Lake Zambeze [Zambere] or N’yassi [t.e. 
Tanganyika, Mr. Cooley’s Nyanja Mucuro] be the 
continuation of this series of lakes? In this case, it 
would be simply the upper course of the Nile.” 

Though this description of the Upper Nile was 
given nineteen years ago, it needs no emendation, 
except that the ‘ Shoaberri”—Shol of Berri—is 
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not.a separate affluent of the Nile, but one of the 
head-streams of the Sobat; and that the Assiia and 
Kivira, since discovered, have to be specified under 
‘whatever other rivers there may be.” 

Comparing, now, the lakes and tributaries of the 

Nile with those of the Po,—sic parvis componere 
solebam,—we have the following striking 
resemblances. The Bahr-el-Azrek, or Blue River, 
flowing from Lake Tsana, corresponds with the 
Mincio, flowing from the Lago di Garda; the 
Sobat, or Godjeb, from Lake Uma (Beke, op. cit., 
p. 64), is the Oglio from the Lago d’Iseo; the 
Assia (Miani’s Ascioa), from Lake Bahringo 
(Krapf), is the Adda, from the Lagodi Como; whilst 
the Kivira (Speke’s ‘‘ Nile”), from the Victoria 
Nyanza, is the Ticino, from Lago Maggiore. 

The comparison between the Po and the Nile 
may be carried even farther. Though the former 
receives its chief accession of water from the lakes 
just named, which have their sources in the snowy 
Alps of Switzerland, forming the northern boundary 
of the river’s basin; the direct stream of the Po 
has its head in the Cottian Alps, at the south- 
western extremity of that basin. In like manner, 
though the Nile, undoubtedly, is mainly supplied 
from the several separate and unconnected lakes 
which receive the snows from the Mountains of the 
Moon, forming the eastern side of its basin; still, 
according to Mr. Baker, the head of the “ Luta 
Nzigé,” the direct main-stream of the Nile, is in 
the extreme south-west. His words are: ‘‘ Both 
King Kamrasi and the natives assured me that the 
lake [Luta Nzigé] is known to extend into Ruma- 
nika’s country, to the west of Karagwé; but from 
that point, in about 1° 30'S, lat., it turns sud- 
denly to the west, in which direction its extent 
is unknown.” 

If now we refer to Capt. Speke’s map, we shall 
find laid down, between 1° 15’ and 2° S. lat., a 
small lake called Rusizi, which, by means of a river 
of the same name, is connected with the great 
southern lake Tanganyika. But Mr. Baker, by 
carrying his “ Luta Nzigé” up to 1° 30’ S. lat., 
absorbs Speke’s Lake Rusizi into the basin of the 
Nile ; so that if Rusizi and Tanganyika are really 
united, as marked in the map, it necessarily follows 
that the latter also must be connected with ‘‘ Luta 
Nzigé”; in which case, to repeat my words of 1846, 
Tanganyika ‘‘ would be simply the upper course 
of the Nile”: a conclusion by no means incom- 
patible with Mr. Baker's information, that the 
head of the ‘‘ Luta Nzigé”’ is in the west. 

There are, however, questions of level which 
render this point doubtful, and the whole subject is 
still too imperfectly known to permit of ourarriving at 
any definite conclusion. For the present, therefore, 
we must be content to defer to ‘the latest autho- 
rity,’ Mr. Baker, who tells us that to the south 
of 1° 30'S. lat. the Nile comes from ‘the west, 
in which direction its extent is unknown’’; in saying 
which he unconsciously repeats almost the very 
words of the Father of History, who 2,300 years 
ago recorded (Euterpe, xxxi.) that “ the river flows 
from the west and the setting sun, but beyond this 
no one is able to speak with certainty.” 

CHARLES BEKE. 





Ravenscourt Villa, Hammersmith, July 17, 1865. 
In your last yousay, “‘The result of Mr. Baker’s 
voyage up the Nile is not (if we understand him) 


the junction of the Nile, the width increasing 
southwards, but diminishing northwards, that is, 
in the direction of the flow of the Nile. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the relation of Lake Albert to 
Lake Victoria is not that of Ontario to Erie, but 
of the Gazelle Lake to the Nile, which passes 
through it, while the like receives its waters 
chiefly from other westerly affluents. The compa- 
rative elevation of Lakes Tanganyika and Albert, 
the one 1,844 feet above the level of the sea, the 
other 2,070 feet, militates against the supposition 
of the one being a continuation of the other and 
of Lake Rusizi. Such a prolongation is further 
militated against by the westerly tendency of Lake 
Albert beyond the parallel of 1° 30'S. lat. But it 
is evident from the extent of the lake, estimated 
at about 260 geographical miles, and its increase 
in size southwards of where it is joined by the 
Nile, that it receives tributaries from the west, 
south-west, or south, and these not only constitute 
a second source to the Nile, but they may turn out 
to be more remote than the southern end of the 
Victoria Nyanza. W. F. AInswortu. 
July 17, 1865. 

IN visiting the lake called by Capt. Speke Luta 
nZigé, Mr. Baker has certainly made an important 
step in the exploration of the African interior; but 
I confess I am unable to perceive that he has done 
anything towards discovering a connexion between 
that lake and the Nile of Egypt. He very naturally 
adopts without qualification the theory and lan- 
guage of Capt. Speke, and, consequently, in calling 
the river which flows northwards from the Victoria 
Nyanza the Nile, he at once assumes the very 
| point to be proved. The source of this river is 

extremely doubtful, for Nyanza is not a proper 
name, but a general term, and every river that 
| issues from a lake or pool may be said to come 
| from the Nyanza. Capt. Speke knew the general 
meaning of the word, which he usually interpreted 
in the narrowest sense. Yet he sometimes found 
it convenient to take an opposite course, and, when 
informed that the river in question flowed west- 
ward into the Nyanza, he concluded that, in this 
case, the word Nyanza ‘meant the river Nile 
(Journal, p. 281). 

It has been stated by the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society that Speke traced the Nile 
down from the Nyanza to Alexandria; but all who 
have read that traveller’s journal must know that 
he did not completely trace its continuous course, 
but left an untraced gap of 90 miles, according to 
his map. Now it has been long since pointed out 
that the geography of the White Nile is, probably, 
very erroneous, Gonddékoro being placed from twoto 
three degrees too far south, and the whole course of 
the river too far west. It is related by Werné, who 
accompanied the second expedition up that river, 
in the same vessel with Selim, who had commanded 
the first, that, in lat. 6° 22’, was found the furthest 
point reached by the latter, who had thought “to 
add three degrees to his glory” by representing 
its latitude to be 3° 22’. Selim laughed when his 
trick was detected, and perhaps, too, because he 
perceived that his error was not likely to be per- 
fectly corrected, for Werné gives us to understand 
that the expedition was not provided with an arti- 
ficial horizon. Yet the faulty observations then 








the discovery of a new source;” and then you go 
on to agree with Sir R. I. Murchison that the | 
little Luta Nzige, or Albert Nyanza, bears the | 
same relation to the Victoria Nyanza that Lake | 
‘Ontario dees to Lake Erie. Will you permit me 
to point out that there is more in Mr. Baker's dis- 
covery than is thus expressed. Mr. Baker describes 
the lake as receiving the entire drainage of exten- 
sive mountain ranges on the west, and of the | 
Utumbi, Uganda and Unyoro countries on the } 
east. Both King Kamrasi and the natives assured 
the discoverer that the lake is known to extend | 
into Rumanika’s country to the west of Karagwe ; | 
but from that point, in about 1° 30’ S. lat., it turns 
suddenly to the west, in which direction its extent | 
is unknown. “Eventually receiving the Nile itself, 
it adds its accumulated waters and forms the | 
second source of that mighty river.” The lake, it is 
further to be observed, was sixty miles wide above 


made by D’Arnaud have undoubtedly served as the 
foundation of all the pretended observations of 
later date. Capt. Speke, willing to compromise but 
unable to study the question, removed Gondékoro 
to the north and east, his corrections, however, being 
in minutes instead of degrees. The gap in his 
reconnaissance of the river, therefore, gives rise to 
two questions :— 

Ist. Its real extent; for after leaving the river 
of Unyoro at the Karuma Falls, when, all diffi- 
culties being at an end, he was on his way home, 
over an open plain, and without adventures, his 
march to Paira, where he again saw the Nile, a 
distance of only 90 miles, occupied him 62 days. 
An addition of two or three degrees to this part 
of his route would obviously render it easier to 
account for the time. 

2ndly. We have to consider what credit is due 
to the reports which would trace the Nile across 
that blank space in the map? 


If Mr. Baker should deem it unfair that while 
he goes forth as a hunter he is criticized as a geo, 
grapher, let him thank his judicious friends fg 
that dangerous distinction. He has obtained 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society for a brief 
account of his wanderings in Northern Abyssinia, 
showing that he travelled over a very interesting 
country, respecting which he does not communicate 
a single particular of the slightest value to geo. 
graphy. When no longer utterly vague, he ig 
incorrect. He names the ancient indigenous tribes, 
the Bisharin, the Hadendoa, and the Daveina, 
to call them Arabs, and he tells us that the T 
colony at Jellabat is from Darfur, whereas the 
Mohammedan negroes in question speak the lan. 
guage of Maba, or Mobba. We are justified, 
therefore, in concluding that when he speaks of 
latitudes, we have to do, not with the results of 
observation, but with deductions from Capt, 
Speke’s map, to which, consequently, they lend 
no confirmation. 

As to the first question, Mr. Baker is silent, 
He says nothing of his journey to Kamrasi, or of 
the distance between Gondékoro and that chief's 
residence. Going a few miles further south, and 
then turning to the west, he arrived in eighteen 
days at the lake, in lat. 1° 14’. He then embarked 
in a canoe, and coasted northwards to Magungo, 
in lat. 2° 16’ (the latitude of Karuma), where ig 
“‘the junction of the Nile with the lake,” that is, 
the Nile of Unyoro, not the Nile of Egypt. It is 
necessary to put the reader on his guard against 
the fallacy of this mode of expression. It is an 
easy mode of discovering the sources of the Nile, 
to transfer the name to a river the origin of which 
may be traced. When Mr. Baker says, ‘‘ I went up 
the Nile from its junction,” he means to say that 
he ascended the river of Unyoro, which flows from 
the Victoria Nyanza, by Urondogani, Karuma, 
&e., from its mouth or junction with the lake, till 
he came to a certain cataract, which, having a 
breadth of only fifty yards, ought not to be com- 
pared with Niagara. 

Though Mr. Baker uses the name Luta nzigé, 
as written by Capt. Speke, he does not say that he 
ever heard the lake so called, and it is more pro- 
bable that his native guides knew it only as the 
Nyanza. Capt. Speke, being wholly ignorant of the 
African language, depended for interpretation on 
the Mido slave, Bombay, who, with a smattering of 
three or four languages, doubtless often made mis 
takes, and was often misunderstood. The name 
Lita nzigé, which appears to be totally incorrect, 
was learned by Speke in Karagwé, and carried by 
him northwards. His explanation of it, ‘ dead 
locusts,” is quite inadmissible, and comprehensive 
proper names are in general unknown to Africans. 
Mr. Baker learned that the lake extended north: 
ward to Rumanika’s country (Karagwé). It. is, 
therefore, as we always suspected, identical with 
Lake Ru-sizi or Lu-sizi, of which name Lu-ta- 
nzige is a modification, perhaps due to the inter- 
preter. In Zanzibar, the sound of j or g soft, is 
often liquefied into y, while on the opposite main- 
land it is changed into z. Capt. Grant writes,‘ The 
Luta-nZigé is an immense body of water, some 
marches away to the south-west, and extending 
northwards to Karagwé.” The terminations of this 
lake were unknown to Mr. Baker’s native inform: 
ants, and when they said that it turns westwards 
at both ends, they merely meant that it goes away 
from them. But in the south it was learnt that 
Lake Ru-sizi is connected with the Sea of Ujiji by 
a river of the same name. And though the maps 
represent that sea as terminating northwards in 4 
point, it must be remembered that Capt. Burton 
seems to have doubted whether he had really 
reached its termination. He says, ‘‘No Arab or 
Sowahily has yet been able, even in a sailing dow, 
to explore the head of the Tanganyika, yet they 
deceive strangers by descriptions of the lake's head, 
told, as usual, with most attractive circumstances.’ 
The Ru-sizi is the chief and the most westerly of 
six rivers that enter the Sea of Ujiji from the 
north, though our travellers had their doubts as to 
whether it flowed in or out. Again, the country 
about these rivers is named Uzigé, which, if we 
reject the first letter as being merely Capt. Burton's 





“local and causative prefix,” is the very root found 
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in the names of the northern lakes. Thus it may 
be concluded, from the combined information fur- 
nished by Burton and Speke, Grant and Baker, 
that the lakes from Unyoro to the Cazembe are 
probably all connected. 

Tt is remarkable that neither in Uganda nor in 
Unyoro did Capt. Speke find any trace of acquaint- 
ance with the Nile of Egypt. The intercourse and 

phical knowledge of the people extended 
nowhere beyond the limits of the Zingian lan- 

. He alludes, indeed, to reports of the Bari 
(correctly Bahri) people, and of ships coming up 
the Nile to the Madi country. But these were all 
myths, as Capt. Grant mildly calls them. And with 
whom did they originate? Four times in Capt. 
Speke’s journal (pp. 242, 413, 522, and 547), we 
read of Petherick’s ships coming up to Gani, and 
these phantoms re-appearing and beckoning from 
time to time, make on the unreflecting reader the 
impression of a guiding principle, where there was, 
in fact, nothing to guide but the resolution to go 
ahead, “‘doing the Nile,” and to force a way 
through. All inquiries respecting the country and 
its rivers were answered by the statement that 
Usoga, Uganda, and Unyoro form an island, that 
is—allowing the last word its Arab latitude of 
meaning,—a peninsula. The Arab trader Saim, 
who had lived ten years in Uganda, combined no 
doubt the information obtained in that country 
with what he had learnt further south, when he 
stated that the river issuing from the Nyanza, 
and called by Capt. Speke the Nile, flows com- 
pletely round Unyoro, and continues its course 
southwards till it reaches the sea through the 
Ruvuma. The statement of the Arab has evidently 
lost much of its simplicity and verisimilitude by 
the handling of Capt. Speke, who, having assented 
to the separation of lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
could not report anything incompatible with that 
view. Saim’s account, doubtless, was to the effect 
that the river flows southwards round Unyoro into 
the Nyanza of which the Ruvuma is commonly 
believed to be an outlet. Thus it would appear, or 
at least it may be suspected, that the Nyanza 
visited by Mr. Baker is connected with the Nyanza 
of the Muefiemuéze and of the Cazembe’s country, 
where the Arabs have, in their usual manner, 
named it from its opposite shores, the Sea of Ujiji 
or of Tangafiika, and which again is identical with 
the Nyanja of the Ajdéo, Manguro, and other 
nations further south, who, from the title of their 
kings, are called Mardvi. 

But perhaps it will be asked, does not the Nile 
of Egypt also flow from the northern end of this 
chain of lakes, as the river Shiré does from its 
southern end? To this I can only reply, that I can- 
not find the slightest authority for such a belief. 
Capt. Speke, indeed, says that the Nile issues from 
the southern end of the Luta nZige, of which there 
is nothing known, but he nowhere explains how he 
learned this most important particular. Such a 
statement was absolutely necessary for his theory, 
and that sufficiently accounts for his making it. 
He was resolved at any rate, per fas et nefas, ‘to 
do the Nile,” and manifests this resolution in a 
manner not calculated to win confidence. The more 
we admire his intrepidity, the more we regret that 
he should have written a book showing his total 
deficiency in correct information, and how little he 
cared for it. 

Mr. Baker now takes the problem in hand, and 
he writes, ‘‘ About twenty miles north of the Nile 
junction at Magungo, the river issues from the 
gteat reservoir, and continues its course to Gon- 
dékoro.” 

But Mr. Baker never saw this river issuing from 
the reservoir, nor does he tell us the source of his 
information. The river here called the Nile can 
have no right to that title so long as the connexion 
between the lake and Gondékoro remains unproved. 

The natives would not proceed with him north of 
Magungo, fearing the hostile population of its 
shores, which were probably unknown to them. 
But he believed in Speke’s narrative and map, and 
obviously borrowed from the latter what was re- 
quired to give an air of completeness to the account 
of his own doings. It was impossible for him to 
refer to the most important and critical point in 
the history of these discoveries in terms more brief 








and unsatisfactory. After visiting a river called 
the Nile and its junctions in Unyoro, it only 
remained to connect this pretender with the Nile 
of Egypt or of Gondékoro ; and this is done in a 
couple of lines, with a conjectural statement of 
unknown origin, and for which we have neither 
authority nor proof. 

But all that has been learnt respecting the 
White Nile further north is opposed to this sup- 
posed origin. The Austrian missionaries, who 
resided nine years at Gonddékoro, have published 
an estimate of distances on that river, derived from 
experience. They divide the whole length from 
Gondékoro to Alexandria into thirteen stages. Ten 
of these are geographically well known, and, so 
far, the estimates of the missionaries accord per- 
fectly with observations. But the distance of Gon- 
dékoro from Khartum they reduce to exactly half 
the distance allowed by D’Arnaud or Capt. Speke. 
The course from Gondékoro to the mouth of the 
Sobat they make equal to that between Syout and 
Cairo, or exactly 180 miles. But the river below 
Gondékoro being extremely sinuous until it turns 
from west to east, the extreme points of this 
section cannot possibly differ in latitude more than 
a degree and a half, and Gondékoro must be between 
the 7th and 8th parallels of latitude. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the men who estimated cor- 
rectly ten sections of the river, reckon with at least 
equal correctness the length of those other three 
portions with which they were best acquainted. 
The voyage which occupied D’Arnaud and Selim 
70 days they generally made in 16. That they 
should have erred, not, in the usual way, by ex- 
aggeration, but by reducing distances to one-half 
of the truth, is utterly incredible. 

Now Dr. Peney, after patient observation of the 
river at Gonddékoro, concluded that it contributes 
little or nothing to the floods of the Nile. Fifty 
or sixty miles higher up, he found the main stream 
to be a rocky rivulet, receiving from both sides a 
multitude of small streams, which, in his opinion, 
might be collectively considered as the sources of 
the Nile. However, the Piémontese traders have 
traced the river Asua eastwards up to the moun- 
tains of Komberat; while the western branch, the 
“fine Highland stream” of Capt. Speke, seems 
never to have attracted their attention. The White 
Nile, after receiving the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
Sobat, is fordable in many places for men and 
cattle, and even, if we may rely on names, by 
goats; and in the dry season it is stagnant above 
the Sobat, while for some hundreds of miles above 
its mouth the current runs up, so that the wide 
bed of the stream would probably be annually dry, 
were it not filled from the Blue River. Capt. Speke, 
without profound study, had no difficulty in mis- 
understanding and misrepresenting the comparative 
characters of these two rivers. But it must not 
be expected that the mysteries of Nature will be 
revealed to those who cannot and will not recognize 
the truth when it is set before their eyes. 

W. D. Cooter. 

P.S. Perhaps in a question of this kind, where 
names and authorities have so much weight, it 
may be as well to remind the reader that, in the 
instructions given to Capts. Burton and Speke by 
the Royal Geographical Society, it was stated that 
the White Nile had been navigated up to lat. 3° 22’; 
and this statement, in spite of remonstrances, was 
afterwards frequently repeated in the same quarter, 
with the addition that Selim’s account was corro- 
borated by Werné. Subsequently, Capt. Speke, 
showed his obstinate firmness by reproducing the 
same story, though, after having crossed that 
parallel of latitude, he ought to have known that 
such navigation was impossible. 





TueE Correo, or mail, is put on the railway at 
Venta de Cardenas; but the diligence travels an- 
other stage, to a small village called Almuradiel, 
more famous for mud than any other commodity. 
We alight at a Venta owning a window and a 
decent muslin blind, called the Hotel, and, having 
four hours to kill, enter the common sitting-room : 
Tipperary without the pigs, small, low, and fusty 





from charcoal-fumes, a brasero being placed under 
the table, by no means unnecessary; for when we 
alighted the roadway had been churned into a 
slough, to be splashed through to the detriment 
of boots and temper. Dinner provided, the 
landlord smiles upon us to begin with, and, after 
the soup, enters freely into converse with his 
guests. Ordinary food to a hungry man has a 
tendency to disarm adverse criticism. The garlic 
is decidedly more fully pronounced than at Cor- 
dova, and the landlord is not an abstainer. Still, 
the sauce of hunger sweetened the dishes, and the 
wine, Val de Pefias, was excellent; it is the Bur- 
gundy of Spain, and, like its French namesake, 
travels indifferently well, but is fresh and flavoury 
on the spot. The Manchegan type, as regards 
beauty, is of a very low order of merit; and scan- 
ning our landlord’s features with the eye of Lavater, 
but for his good-humoured, twinkling optics, we 
should dub him rogue, perhaps,—and most likel 
we should be mistaken, for the Manchegan is hard. 
working and honest, though ugly; his dress is of 
the coarsest homespun cloth, resembling much in 
colour stale gingerbread. But if the material be 
bad in colour and quality, the cut is ten times 
worse; the tailors, hike Beau Brummel’s creased 
cravats, are “ failures.” 

Fancy a swarm of labourers at navvy-work 
invading that classic spot where La Mancha’s Don 
disported himself in more than semi-nudity to the 
horror and dismay of Sancho; and which rocky 
bit Gustave Doré has so cleverly and faithfully 
illustrated. When the railway shall be completed 
on each side of the Sierra Morena, the diligence 
journey will be reduced to a few hours. The dis- 
tance from Cordova to the station at Almuradiel: 
is now done in fourteen to eighteen hours, weather 
permitting. Gangs of labourers are hard at work 
ballasting and excavating where the line insinuates. 
itself round the base of each projecting mountain; 
the work seems heavy, and will probably require 
some months to complete: that link added, you 
may travel from Boulogne to Cadiz without a 
break. 

This is Don Quixote’s country, and he who 
cares to follow in the footsteps of the chivalrous 
Hidalgo may do so with more ease than comfort. 
Cervantes is accused of having set all geography 
at defiance. Any one examining Doré’s illustra- 
tions will be struck with their accuracy. La 
Mancha is La Mancha all the world over, whether 
the precise spot be indicated or not. Sancho’s 
luckiest hit was here, the portmanteau of Cardenio 
yielding him a rich prize of ducats. The little 
light thrown by Cervantes upon the character of 
Don Quixote’s niece makes one desire more know- 
ledge of that charming creature; and as her pro- 
perty became confiscated if she married a “‘ knight- 
errant,” we may safely assume that she did not do- 
so. Cervantes, like Addison, did wisely to kill his: 
hero; and probably nothing more touching has 
ever been penned than the concluding chapter of 
the second part of ‘ Don Quixote.’ Near this spot 
the galley-slaves were liberated ; but to follow the 
Don’s footsteps you must travel nearer to Madrid 
to get elbow-deep in adventures. 

“This was the end of the ingenious gentleman 
of La Mancha, of whose birthplace Cid Hamet 
hath not been pleased to declare the situation unto 
us, to the end that all villages, towns, boroughs 
and hamlets of La Mancha should contest, quarrel, 
snarl and dispute among themselves the honour to 
have produced him, as did the seven cities of Greece 
for Homer.” BAe aes 

In spite of this authority, Mr. Inglis, in his 
wanderings in the footsteps of Don Quixote, clearly 
indicates Miguel Esteban as the Hidalgo’s dwell- 
ing-place :— 

Miguel Esteban a village of La Mancha is, 
And very small and somewhat dirty, 


The dwellers sparse and poorly clad ; 
I think the tenements may total thirty. 


Miguel Esteban grows a nitrous dust. 

You never see or know a bird to twitter. 

There are no trees; some corn and saffron grows, 
That vile herb which makes the soup so bitter. 


But, like an only child’s grave, ‘tis hallowed ground. 
Don Quixote lived, if e’er he lived at all, there. 
Yonder’s the curate’s poor but decent dwelling ; 
And that’s the barber's at the corner of the square. 
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I imagine Sancho on his dapple’s back— 
The very wisest donkey that e’er breathed ; 
I mean the animal of course, the man 
Is with immortal bays long, long since wreathed. 


F. W. C. 





INTENDED EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL 
PORTRAITS. 

A large and very influential meeting was held 
on Thursday, the 13th instant, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, to inaugurate proceedings with 
regard to the proposed Exhibition of Portraits, 
already announced in these columns. The Earl of 
Derby was in the chair, supported by the Earl 
Granville and Mr. Henry Cole. Among other 
noblemen and gentlemen connected with Art who 
were present may be named the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Viscount Sydney, Lord Taunton, Lord Houghton, 
the Dean of Windsor, Canon Kingsley, the Very 
Rev. Dr. Rock, Mr. R. Redgrave, Mr. S. Red- 
grave, Sir E. Bowring, Mr. Duffus Hardy, Mr. R. 
Fisher, Mr. G. Scharf, Mr. J. C. Robinson, Mr. 
Sketchley, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. James Beck, and 
Mr. Charles Knight. 

An extract from a letter addressed by Lord 
Derby to the Lords of the Council on Education 
(see Athen. No. 1966, page 22) was printed, and 
laid on the table for the use of those present. This 
printed extract was followed by a Minute of a pro- 
posal on the part of the Lords of the Council to 
constitute a Committee of Advice, to which all the 
Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, including 
their Secretary, Mr. George Scharf, and a large 
number of noblemen and gentlemen interested in 
the subject, were invited. 

The Earl of Derby opened the proceedings by 
stating the circumstances under which he came to 
occupy his present position as chairman. At the 
time when the Exhibition of Miniatures was in 
preparation, Mr. S. Redgrave had called upon him 
with respect to any contributions he might be will- 
ing to afford, and, in course of conversation, men- 
tioned an idea which had occurred to him several 
years ago of forming a collection of national por- 
traits. Mr. Redgrave at once saw the importance 
of such an undertaking, and readily adopted the 
suggestions of the noble Earl. The Chairman 
stated that the subject, in its present form, had 
been laid before Her Majesty, who had most 
graciously signified her cordial interest and the 
promise of her utmost support to the undertaking, 
feeling that it was one in which the Prince Consort 
would have taken a very warm interest. The 
names of many other noblemen and possessors of 
valuable historical portraits were also given, as 
having already expressed their intention to pro- 
mote the undertaking by extensive contributions. 

It was proposed to open the Exhibition in April, 
1866, and that it should be held in the long range 
of building south of the Horticultural Gardens, the 
remains, in fact, of the refreshment rooms of the 
Exhibition of 1862. These galleries, it has been 
calculated, would accommodate eight hundred por- 
traits, and are well dried. As the windows face 
the north, there would be less liability to an incon- 
venient glare of light. If it were determined to 
form the Exhibition chronologically, the year 1688 
would be a convenient limit for the first division. 

At the request of the Earl Granville, Mr. Scharf, 
Secretary to the National Portrait Gallery, stated 
the rules which the trustees of that institution had 
adopted for the formation of the collection under 
their management. He afterwards, on his own 
part, suggested that, in the event of its being found 
desirable that the Exhibition should be divided, 
and made to extend over three successive years, 
the portraits should be divided into three main 
groups, according to their subjects of distinction 
or pursuits in life. Thus, the first Exhibition might 
comprehend royal personages, noblemen and states- 
men ; the second, heroes, military and naval com- 
manders, and jurists ; and the third, philosophers, 
men of letters, artists, architects, and men of 
science. 

Lord Taunton inquired whether busts would also 
be received ; but it was thought that the proposed 
arrangement of the building would be hardly 
favourable to their being included. Lord Derby 
stated that the pictures would not be kept above 


| four or five months,—A pril, May, June and J uly, 





—to be returned in August. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl 
Granville, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Taunton, 
and Lord Houghton concurred in the opinion of 
the importance of a chronological arrangement, 
and in expressing their readiness not only to con- 
tribute from their own possessions, but to ascertain 
the existence of historical portraits in various parts 
of the country less generally known. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Money is coming into the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, which already possesses nearly 2,000/. Of 
course this is only the beginning, made by a few 
subscribers ; the religious societies and the general 
public are now invited to assist. The Committee, 
feeling that the human history of Palestine is of 
deeper interest than the natural history, have 
agreed to commence their operations by taking 
the antiquities of Palestine first—by digging in the 
soil of Jerusalem and other places. Capt. Wilson, 
whose remarkable discoveries under the Temple wall 
have been reported from time to time, has arrived 
at Southampton from the East, with his draw- 
ings and observations, and the Committee have re- 
quested him to make a Report on the propriety and 
feasibility of excavating in the Holy City. It is 
proposed to consider this Report at a meeting on 
Thursday next, and to take steps for sending out 
Capt. Wilson and his necessary assistants, with 
larger funds and more definite instructions. The 
Committee will meet in the Jerusalem Chamber. 


The Matterhorn is said to have been conquered at 
length,—though at a heavy cost to the gallant 
climbers. Last week a party of Englishmen clomb 
the Aiguille Vert in the ridge of Chamounix; and 
now Prof. Tyndal is reported to have led a com- 
pany of climbers against Mont Cervin—to have 
sealed its hitherto inaccessible peak, and thus to 
have put the final seal on Alpine adventure. Inthe 
descent, three of his companions—Lord Francis 
Douglas, Mr. Haddo, and Mr. Hudson—are said 
to have perished. As yet we have only the details 
telegraphed from Swiss hotels; but there is reason 
to fear that the news is true. 


The first stone of a new bridge at Blackfriars 
was laid on Thursday morning by the Lord Mayor 
of London. The engineer is Mr. Joseph Cubitt; 
and the general features of his work have been 
more than once described in these columns. It is 
a handsome structure, of five arches. A very 
appropriate name—to be officially given at the 
opening—would be Shakspeare Bridge. 

Readers who like to have the latest information 
on all subjects will be glad tolearn from the Opinion 
Nationale (through the medium of the Morning 
Star), that Mr. Panizzi has resigned the direction 
of the British Museum, “one of the most import- 
ant scientific publications in England.’’ We cannot 
deny that the British Museum has a good many 
readers. 


Much pother has been made about an advertise- 
ment of ‘ Miss Carew,’ a title under which Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards has collected a number of 
stories. These sketches, written for serials, have 
now been connected together by a general chapter, 
in a fashion adopted by Mr. Dickens, Mr. Collins, 
and other writers. This fashion may be a bad one, 
inartistic, ineffective; but it is quite common, 
and is certainly not criminal. Miss Edwards 
has nevertheless been much abused for follow- 
ing her elders of the other sex, as though she 
had practised some deception upon her readers ; 
offering a bunch of old stories as a new novel, and 
deceiving her readers for the sake of gain. The 
following testimony is a sufficient answer to such 
a suggestion of false dealing :— 

“14, Henrietta Street, July 17, 1865. 

“Will you allow me to mention a circumstance 
which will be welcome to all who desire justice to 
be done to Miss Amelia Edwards on the subject 
of the announcement of her last work as a ‘ New 
Novel.’ When some time before its publication I 
heard of its being in the press, I pointed it out to 
Baron Tauchnitz as a work which it might be 
desirable for him to secure for his ‘Collection.’ 








He at once authorized me to treat with Mig 
Edwards, naming a sum he thought he could offer 
for it. In writing to Miss Edwards I inadvertently 
referred to the book as her ‘new novel.’ Mig 
Edwards not only explained to me what the work 
was, but insisted on suspending any negotiation 
till Baron Tauchnitz had been distinctly informed 
of the character of the book. And, be it remem. 
bered, this happened before publication—I believe 
certainly before any notice of it in the Daily News, 
“Yours, &., S. WILLIAMs.” 
—Wenoticethat the announcement of ‘Miss Carew’ 
as a “new novel” is explained by the publishers 
as a clerk’s error; detected by the publishers them. 
selves, and corrected in their subsequent advertise. 
ment. Miss Edwards appears to stand perfectly 
clear of any mercenary imputation. 


The government of Victor Emanuel, appreciati 
the labours of Dr. Barlow on Dante, has nomina 
our esteemed correspondent a Cavalier; an honour 
well won, creditable alike to the Italian King 
and the English critic. 

Loot from the Summer Palace at Pekin is the 
substance of a new Exhibition just opened in Picca- 
dilly. The collection belongs to Capt. De Negroni, 
who lately served with the French army in China, 
and picked up in various ways a room-full of 
curiosities. Some of the matter is trumpery enough, 
and might as easily have been found in the Rue 
de la Paix as in the Summer Palace. But there 
is a good deal of genuine Chinese work—shawls 
of surpassing brilliancy in colour, cameos in jade, 
cups, dishes and other pottery—to interest a spec- 
tator. Many things in the collection will delight 
an artist. 


A question of singular interest—and one about 
which there is great uncertainty in the minds of 
men—was raised by us, incidentally and uninten- 
tionally, last week, in reference to surnames :—no 
less a question than that of—What is the real effect 
produced on the corpus of Catholic doctrine respect- 
ing the Virgin Mary by the recently-adopted 
dogma of her Immaculate Conception? We are 
not going to open our columns to this question, 
But having referred to the growing distaste of Irish 
priests to christen girls by the name of Mary, and 
having suggested as an explanation of this distaste 
the new dignity conferred on the Virgin, we must 
in fairness allow Dr. Husenbeth to explain, with the 
authority of a Doctor of Divinity, the view taken of 
this matter by the Catholic Church. He says:— 

“‘Cossey, July 18, 1865. 

“A paragraph in your number for July 15, 
page 80, contains a statement so injurious to Ca- 
tholics—though I am willing to believe it made 
unintentionally—that I am sure you will insert 
a correction of it, that the false impression it would 
make may be removed as speedily as possible. The 
statement is, ‘That the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception raises the Blessed Virgin to full equality 
with Him who, through her, became man.’ This 
could have been asserted only from not having 
properly understood what the doctrine really is. 
I carefully avoid all controversy: I simply 
attention to the Pope’s Decree of December 8, 1854, 
which is thus worded: ‘It is a dogma of faith 
that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, in the first 
instant of her Conception, by a singular privilege 
and grace of God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was pre- 
served exempt from all stain of original sin.’ 
There is nothing here which conveys the least idea 
of the Blessed Virgin being raised to an equality 
with her divine Son. She is but a creature, and 
never could become equal to her Creator. God 
himself, indeed, could never raise any one to a level 
with himself. The privilege of Immaculate Con- 
ception is certainly very great; but it is immeasut 
ably below that of equality with God. Pray, there- 
fore, allow me to assure your readers that the 
assertion is quite a mistake, and without the 
smallest foundation. 

“Tam, &., F.C. Husensetu, D.D.” 
—<As every Church has the right to define its own 
dogmas, we accept without reserve Dr. Husen- 
beth’s correction. But the question remains un- 
answered— Why have the Irish priests begun to 
object against Mary as a name for girls? 
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Mr. Benjamin Gompertz died at his residence, 
Kennington, at the end of last week; he was in 
his eighty-seventh year. He was the actuary of 
the Alliance Life Office from its first formation 
until his retirement from active life. He was one 
of a family of several brothers, one of whom had a 
remarkable peculiarity of faith and practice both. 
Lewis Gompertz maintained in several publications 
that it was unlawful, not merely to kill an animal, 
but to use it in any manner which was not directly 
for the benefit of the animal itself. He could wear 
cloth, because shearing the sheep is for the good of 
the animal: but he could not eat mutton. He 
could not ride in a hackney-coach; and he always 
maintained—and this long before railroads had 
been thought of—that machinery and motive 
powers might be made perfectly adequate to our 
wants. He lived to see the abolition of stage- 
coaches, a fair instalment of his theory and his 
prediction. Benjamin Gompertz turned his atten- 
tion to mathematics, and his different memoirs 
in the Phil. Transactions and elsewhere show deep 
thought and decided originality. But two circum- 
stances especially invite the attention of the bio- 
grapher. Twenty-four years ago we reprinted a 
memoir of one who was therein called “the last of 
the learned Anti-Newtonians”—William Frend. 
Benjamin Gompertz was, in a certain sense, “ the 
last of the learned Newtonians.” He was the last 
who adhered to the old language of fluxions, which 
has been obsolete in the English mathematical 
world for nearly half a century. His refusal to 
change his language was dictated by respect for the 
memory of Newton. It is a coincidence that Frend 
and Gompertz were both actuaries, and of the time 
when actuaries were not trained to the profession, 
but were stray mathematicians caught from the 
outer world, as wanted. In this way they were the 
principes, the one of the Rock, the other of the 
Alliance. But the point on which the lasting repu- 
tation of Mr. Gompertz depends is his discovery of 
a mathematical law of human mortality, which 
embodies what may be called a physiological prin- 
ciple. It bears the following expression—that 
vitality, or the power to oppose death, loses equal 
proportions in equal times. Had this principle been 
propounded in the day of Newton, vitality would 
have been made a thing of, like attraction. We 
cannot here dwell on this subject: it is enough to 
indicate the theory which will give the name of 
Gompertz a permanent hold on the history of the 
subject to which his professional life was devoted. 
The theory was published in 1825, in the Phil. 
Transactions: and an extension of it, the last work 
of the author, was recently published in the same 
series. Mr. Gompertz had long been in feeble 
health, though unaffected in mind: he sank at last 
under paralysis. 

It is our melancholy duty to announce the death 
of Dr. Samuel P. Woodward, of the British 
Museum, which took place on the 11th instant, at 
Herne Bay. Mr. Woodward was born on the 17th 
of September, 1821, and was the son of S. W. 
Woodward, of Norwich, author of several geologi- 
cal works. In 1838 he was employed in the Library 
of the British Museum, and in 1839 he succeeded 
Mr. Searles Wood as curator of the Geological 
Society of London. In 1845 he was appointed 
Professor of Botany and Geology in the Royal 
Agricultural College; and he was one of the 
founders of the Cotteswood Naturalists’ Field 
Club. In 1848 he was appointed first-class assistant 
in the Department of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the British Museum; and subsequently he became 
Examiner to the Council of Military Education, 
Examiner in Geology to the University of London, 
and a member of the Council of the Geological 
Society. Quite recently, the University of Gétten- 
gen conferred upon him, in consideration of his 
eminent scientific services, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. He has published only one separate 
work,‘A Manual of Recent and Fossil Shells,’ which 
appeared between the years 1851 and 1856, and is 
acknowledged to be one of the best text-books 
in that department of science. The small geological 
map of England, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of which probably 
50,000 copies have been circulated, was prepared 
by him, and Prof. Owen derived considerable 





assistance from him when he prepared the inver- 
tebrate part of his ‘Paleontology,’ which that 
author gratefully acknowledged. He was the first 
who worked out the affinities of the family Hippu- 
rites, which, until then, were confusedly jumbled 
togetheras the Rudisteof Lamarck. Hecontributed 
largely to various scientific and literary periodicals; 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society, the Intellectual 
Observer, the Annals of Natural History, and 
others, numbering him amongst their most valued 
contributors. The article ‘On Volcanoes,’ in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the Reports on the Pro- 
ceedings in the Geological Section of the British 
Association, from 1841 to 1856, and many other 
esteemed papers emanated from his pen. His true 
love for science never shone more brightly than 
in his dealings with younger men. He was ever 
ready to hold out a helping hand to those who 
were struggling from darkness into light. We 
know even of instances where he pointed out errors 
in his own published writings, in order that young 
lecturers might be able to give the most correct 
version of the scientific question they were about to 
handle. It is hardly possible for a man of science 
to go to a greater length in unselfishness, and many 
a rising naturalist will feel the loss of a dear friend. 
Of late years he suffered much from asthmatic 
affection, which very much reduced his strength. 
The breaking of a blood-vessel in the lungs finally 
caused his death. 


The famous rose-tree planted a thousand years 
ago by the Emperor Louis le Débonnaire, in the 
eastern choir of the cathedral at Hildersheim, has 
been in particularly fine bloom this season, and 
looks fresher and greener than ever. Two shoots, 
which sprang up from the knotty millennial roots of 
the tree in 1863, have attained already the height 
of the roof. 


Among the many festivals on the Continent this 
season, we only mention the Confederation rifle 
meeting at Schaffhausen, the great national rifle 
meeting at Bremen, the Singerfest at Dresden, 
the Fifty Years’ Jubilee of the Burschenschaft at 
the University of Jena, as well as that of the 
Vienna University, &c.;the Féte des Vignerons at 
Vevay, on the Lake Leman, on the 26th and 27th 
instant, will take a prominent place. The origin of 
this festival dates back to the time when good 
monks first planted the vine on the lovely banks 
and hills of the Leman. From the very first, many 
centuries back, it was a well-organized festival, 
with distributions of prizes to encourage the 
growers in their zeal for the cultivation of the 
precious plant, although it was kept in a simple, 
primitive way. From century to century the fes- 
tival increased in significance and general partici- 
pation. About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury mythological personages were first introduced 
in it, and have kept their places till now, as the pro- 

me shows, according to which, on the 26th of 
July, will take place the distribution of prizes, and 
the crowning of those vine-growers who, during 
the last years, have devoted the greatest industry 
to the culture of the vineyards. After this the 
festival procession, with the groups of Pales 
(spring), of Ceres (summer), of Bacchus (autumn), 
and of Hunters, representing winter. A village 
wedding will make the conclusion. In the after- 
noon a colossal banquet will be held in the splendid 
avenue stretching from the haven to the lake. In 
the evening, a Venetian festival and illumination. 
The second day brings little variety in the scenes 
of pleasure, but adds a ball in the evening. These 
festivals are held at long intervals, like the Mys- 
teries in the Oberammergau. The last féte was 
kept in 1852; the one before that in 1835; then in 
1819, and 1791. This will be the fourth Féte des 
Vignerons in this century, and the national pride 
requires that each féte surpass the former in 
richness of costumes and elegance of arrangements. 
Hundreds of hands have been busy for more than 
a year in the preparations for the present féte, to 
which special trains bring more strangers every 
day. The Bacchus in the procession, in 1852, was 
represented by a fine, fair-curled English boy. 


A Vienna paper has the following anecdote of 
Fanny Elssler. Among the trophies of this favourite 


of Terpsichore is a golden wreath, which has a 
little history of its own. When Fanny Elssler, in 
1847, delighted the Eternal City with her danc- 
ing, some of her admirers subscribed the sum of 
12,000 lire, which was the price asked by the 
jeweller for the intended present, a golden wreath. 
The wreath was finished and ready to be presented 
to Elssler, when the conscience of the faithful 
Catholics was disturbed by the doubt whether such 
a demonstration might not be distasteful to the 
Pope. Accordingly, it was resolved to consult His 
Holiness on the matter. Pio Nono answered, 
‘*You do not need my consent for what you intend 
to do; give the wreath to the dancer, if this affords 
you pleasure ; but allow me the remark that you do 
not seem to have been fortunate in the choice of 
the keepsake which you have decided upon. I 
should have preferred a garland, a bouquet, or 
something of the sort, for I thought till now that 
wreaths were meant for the head, not for the feet.” 
This shows that the Pope, as little as any other 
man, can resist the opportunity for making a pun. 
However, he made atonement for it in givi 
4,000 lire to the poor on the day the golden 
wreath was presented to Fanny Elssler. 

The ‘‘ Freie Deutsche Hochstift” at Frankfort, at 
the instigation of Dr. Augustus Petermann, invites 
all German friends and representatives of geography 
and other branches of science connected with it, to 
a meeting in the Goethe-house on the 23rd inst., 
where Dr. Petermann will deliver a lecture on a 
German Arctic Expedition ; he will try at the same 
time to organize regular geographical meetings, to 
propose a German Nautical Observatory, kc. As 
a good patriot, Dr. Petermann seems to think that 
Germany ought to have its share of nautical 
honours; but all these excellent schemes find 
almost insurmountable obstacles in the unhappy 
political division of the country. 





Will Close on Saturday next, July 29th. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 
their reg 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admit- 
tance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. G. A. FRIPP, Secretary. 


INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS —The 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OFEN, at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall (near St. James’s Palace), daily, from 
Nine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a COLLECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 

1X. 7 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, to which has been 
added, Rosa Bonheur's New Picture of ‘A Family of Deer crossing 
the Summit of the Long Rocks’ (Forest of Fontainebleau), 
NOW OP?EN.—Admission, 1s. ; Catal 6d. 








MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Hen- 
riette Browne—T. Faed, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, 
R.A.—Roberts, R.A.—Poole, R.A.— , R.A.—Cooke, R.A, 
Cope, R.A.—Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, we we A.R.A. 
— Calderon, A.R.A.— Sant, A.R.A.— Ansdell, A.R.A. — Frost, 
A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.— " 
A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait—Géréme—Verboekhoven 
—Duverger—Auguste Bonh &c.—Ad ion on pr tation of 
address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales—Wonderful “ Proteus,” and Professor Pep) r, with Bur- 
ton’s Mecca and Medina, at 2°30 and 8—George Buckland’s Musical 
Entertainment—King’s Lectures—Railway Models—and all the 
other Scientific Entertai ts.—Admi to the whole, One 
Shilling. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 











SCIENCE 

Principles of Human Physiology. By W. B. 

Carpenter, M.D. Edited by Henry Power, 

M.B. Sixth Edition. (Churchill & Sons.) 
For more than twenty years has Dr. Carpenter's 
‘Principles of Human Physiology’ been before 
the world, and in that interval it has passed 
through no less than five editions—the best 
criterion of its worth, for a work in such con- 
tinued demand can but be regarded as one of 
the standard books of science. A sixth edition 
is now before us, not indeed brought up to the 
present advanced knowledge by the same pains- 
taking physiologist with whom we have been so 
long acquainted,—although the work still bears 
his name,—but enlarged and revised by other 
less familiar hands. The previously existing 
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works being neither sufficiently elevated in 
character nor sufficiently compendious and 
practical, there were good grounds for the 
favour with which the original treatise was 
reeeived in 1842. To continue this good-will, 
it was imperative to maintain every new edition 
in complete adequacy to the advances made; 
and in doing this, Dr. Carpenter not only 
embodied at every successive period the chief 
labours of his contemporaries, but often directed 
his own attention to the settlement of doubtful 

ints. His successor thus had no enviable task 

ore him in continuing a work of such good 

fame. He was certain to be judged severely, and 
any shortcomings would be doubly censured on 
comparison with the labours of his predecessor. 
Mr. Power, however, has justified, to a great 
extent, the confidence Dr. Carpenter expressed 
“in his ability and conscientious zeal.” 

Since the issue of the fifth edition, in 1855, we 
need scarcely say that the mass of observations 
accumulated has been wonderfully great, and 
especially numerous have been the results ob- 
tained by German inquirers. But German phy- 
siologists have a tendency to think in a certain 
direction, which Mr. Power has wisely declined 
to follow. There is a large school of Germans, 
who are prone to regard man, body and soul, 
as a compound whole, and the mind as the re- 
sult of a perfection of bodily organization. Old 
Ray well seized the gist of the sort of argument 
upon which such views are founded, and still 
better answered it, “That all these uses of parts 
of the bodies of men and animals are no more 
than what is necessary to the very existence of 
the things to which they belong; and that 
Things made Uses, and not Uses Things.” Mr. 
Power properly regards the present work as of 
an educational character, and, therefore, that it 
would be unwise to render it in any way con- 
troversial, The most proper plan undoubtedly 


is to exhibit, as succinctly as possible, the more 
important views held by the highest authorities ; 
and although we are not disposed to say that 


this has not been carefully attempted, and 
with considerable success, yet we are inclined 
to think that too much attention has been paid 
to certain German littlenesses, and not always 
enough to the greater works done under less 
encouragement by busy Englishmen. Perhaps 
the extra tendency in the foreign direction may 
be accounted for upon the supposition of a 
new-toy use of that particular language the 
editor informs us he had learnt expressly for 
the present occasion ; or it may be. that like 
many other Englishmen, he only first knows 
the labours of his countrymen when they come 
to him in the pages of the Continental maga- 
zines and monographs. So bulky were the last 
two editions issued by Dr. Carpenter, that we 
are not surprised at a further extension being 
denied; and the necessity for keeping the 
present work within certain limits of space 
has been mainly accorded with by the omission 
of the ‘Outline of Psychology,’ to which, in the 
last two editions, some 140 pages had 
been devoted, and im this way room has been 
provided for the new matter. 

Of this new matter it is that we have the 
more especially to treat, not only because it is 
that portion upon which the credit of the new 
editor must be founded, but because it con- 
tains also the summary of the most important 
and most recent labours of the most competent 
workers. In the section, “ Food, and the Di- 
gestive Process,” the results of the experiments 
of Bernard, Adrian, and Eckhard on the in- 
finence of the nervous system are introduced. 
To the previous article on the Gastric Juice, the 
researches of Briicke on the action of this 
fluid upon fibrin and albumen are added ; as 
are also those of Meissner on the formation of 





Peptones and Parapeptones. The chapter on 
Absorption has been increased by a description 
of the absorbent glands, drawn from the elabo- 
rate works of Teichmann and Frey. The chapter 
on the Blood has been divested of the consider- 
ation of its chemical character, and the space 
thus formerly occupied devoted to a separate 
section, on its “ Pneumatology.” Dr. Halford’s 
investigations on the sounds of the heart, Dr. 
E. Smith’s on its action, Dr. Marcy’s on the 
nature of the pulse as indicated by the sphyg- 
mograph, are embodied in the section on “Circu- 
latién” ; as are those of Rosenthal on the Pneu- 
mogastric Nerves, and Dr. E. Smith on the 
elimination of carbonic acid, in that on “ Respi- 
ration.” To the chapter on Nutrition, a new 
section, “The Balance of the Vital Economy,” 
has been added, giving an outline of the labours 
of Bischoff, Voit, and Rancke ; to that on Secre- 
tion, one also on “The Glycogenic Function of 
the Liver,” containing the observations of Ber- 
nard, Pavy, and Rouget. Under “Nervous 
System,” the investigations of Lockhart Clarke, 
Brown-Séquard, and Schiff, are given, and to 
these is appended a résumé of Pfliiger’s re- 
searches on the influence of electrical currents 
on motor nerves. Under “Special Sense,” we 
have Helmholtz’s theory of Sound, and the re- 
cent advances made in the knowledge of the 
ee ge of the accommodation of the eye. 

tly, in the chapter, “Generation and De- 
velopment,” are garnered the most recent 
teachings of Huxley and Kolliker. Such are 
the most prominent of the interesting subjects 
to which the new matter is mainly devoted. 

In all the former editions the weak part of 
the work has been the “Minute Anatomy,” and 
in this direction we see little or no improve- 
ment. No one ever reads through a Cyclopedia ; 
and a glance here and there over the 960 pages 
of this compilation, and a careful comparison 
and investigation of the special subjects with 
which one is most familiar, are all that is re- 
quisite on the part of the competent critic to 
form a just conclusion as to its general merits 
and most prominent defects. Its author is in 
a harder position : he cannot know everything, 
while he is open to censure for everything he 
does not know. He cannot plead ignorance 
as an excuse for his shortcomings, nor ask con- 
donance for his errors. That Mr. Power is not 
immaculate nor properly unassailable a few in- 
stances will suffice to show ; at the same time 
we are quite willing, like the Knight in Hudi- 
bras, that Justice in his case, 

Tho’ she’s painted blind, 
Be to the weaker side inclin’d, 
Like Charity. 

Dropping in the first place on a wood-cut 
(Fig. 22.), a “diagrammatic representation of 
the origin of the lacteals in a villus,” is not the 
theory of absorption from the digestive cavity 
promulgated at pp. 112-13 the extravagance 
of mechanical arrangements run mad? We 
have there the outer cells portrayed, and de- 
scribed as “believed to be prolonged into the 
interior of the villi, becoming continuous with 
the caudate processes of the corpuscles of the 
connective tissue which constitutes the matrix, 
and which again open into the lacteal vessel, 
thus affording a direct means of entrance for the 
fatty matters into the absorbent system, and ex- 
plaining the occasional introduction of solid 
particles into the circulating current.” Now 
whatever may be the manner in which the 
chyle gets access to the lacteals, according to 
the best observers, the “ ciliated (sic) columnar 
epithelial cells” do not directly open into 
the “connective tissue corpuscles,” as repre- 
sented in the diagram selected by the author, 
and copied from Funke, to illustrate the 
arrangement of the lacteals, but are totally 





distinct, and not connected with those bodies 
at all. The fluid in the one space is, moreover, 
entirely distinct in character from that in the 
other. Again, in the sections on muscular move. 
ments and the influence of nerves, there ig 
scarcely more information than is to be found 
in common little text-books. But at page 676 
we come upon absolutely a considerable amount 
of actual error. National feeling, and a more 
familiar acquaintance with the labours of 
British physiologists, naturally inclined us to 
see how their labours were treated ; and the 
absence of any mention in the editor’s preface 
of the investigations of Dr. Lionel Beale upon 
the minute structure of nerves and nerve-cells, 
so prominently brought before the world in the 
publications of the Royal Society and else 
where, was an omission that pointedly drew 
our aitention to the section “On the Structure 
and Functions of Muscular Tissue.” In it there 
occurs the following passage :— 

“The mode of termination of the nerves in 
muscle has recently been the subject of much in. 
vestigation. According to Kiihne the motor nerves 
divide and subdivide till the fibres run alone, or 
only in bundles of two or three on the outside of 
the muscular fibres. After a short course, how- 
ever, they penetrate the sarcolemma, losing at the 
same time their sheath and the white substance of 
Schwann ; whilst the axis-cylinder, dipping in and 
branching amongst the fibrille, terminates in a 
chain of nucleus-like vesicles, or pale ganglionie 
cells, from which extremely delicate pencils or 
brushes of fibres may be observed to issue. Engel- 
mann describes the axis-cylinder after penetrating 
the sarcolemma, as terminating in a kind of dise 
or plate, which melts by imperceptible gradations 
into the tissue of the muscle itself.” 

So far so good ; but we were surprised to find 
the following termination to this paragraph :— 

“ Kolliker and Beale, on the other hand, deny 
the penetration of the sarcolemma by the ultimate 
branches of the nerves, but describe them as form. 
ing a plexus, composed of pale fibres of extraor 
dinary tenuity (1-100,000th of an inch), intermin- 
gled with many nuclei lying on and ramifying 
over the fibres.” 

The mixing here of Kollikerand Beale is either 
too German or too untruthful to be passed over, 
It is not a mere question of nerve-ends, buta 
question of deeper principle which is involved ; 
in short, whether the nerve-threads are con- 
tinuous loops, proceeding from and returni 
to the nerve-cell, and along which the prop 
sion of voltaic or electric influence can be 
effected, as along a telegraph wire issuing 
from and returning to its battery. Now, what 
ever be the merit or demerit of this idea of 
nerve-circuits, and the value of the minute and 
delicate researches upon which it is founded, 
that merit or demerit belongs solely to Dr. 
Beale. There is this important distinction be 
tween the views of Beale and Kolliker: the 
latter considers the nerves terminate in ends 
outside the sarcolemma, while the former re 
gards the apparent ends as not being real ends, 
but that from the extreme transparency of their 
fibres the eye is unable to follow them further 
in many preparations. Nor is Kolliker entitled 
even to the idea of a plexus of nerves. In his 
foot-note to his Croonian Lecture, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society for 1862, he admits 
Axmann, in ]853,represented “the nerves of the 
cutaneous muscles of the mole as ending m 
networks of fine fibres,” and he still further 
states, “in justice to Dr. Beale,” that “in the 
account he has given of his elaborate researches 
on this difficult point of microscopic anatomy 
(Phil. Trans. 1860), he describes the nerves 
striped muscles as terminating on the sarco- 
lemma in a network of pale fibres, connected 
with nuclei, rendered visible by carmine and 
chemical agents.” 
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Nor is Dr. Beale the only British physiologist 
who suffers neglect from Mr. Power. We cannot 
but think, for example, that in the section on the 
“@lycogenic Functions of the Liver,” the obser- 
vations of Harley, Sharpey, Thudichum, and 

, MacDonnell have not had sufficient prominence 
accorded them. They are alluded to, it is true, 
in the briefest of foot-notes, and incidentally in 
the text. But Bernard’s investigations on the 
liver are still considered by many amongst the 
most important of the present century; while, 
on the other hand, it is not by any means 
certain that Dr. Pavy is in the right in his 
view that sugar in the liver is produced only 

death, for is it certain that sugar could 
not be detected in portions of the liver of a 
living animal? We should therefore have had 
fuller notice of the views of his opponents. 
However, we have no inclination to condemn this 
sixth edition of a most useful work, nor do we 
wish in any way to depreciate its value to 
students. It is a book in which a wonderful 
amount of information is massed, and put to- 
gether evidently with care, and is not likely soon 
to be supplanted by a better. 





SOCIETIES. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL InstituTE.—July 7.—The Mar- 
quis Camden, K.G., in the chair.—H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales sent for exhibition a pair of golden 
gorgettes, or lunettes, found, during the present year, 
at Padstow, in Cornwall. Mr. E. Smirke, Vice- 
warden of the Stannaries, described the circum- 
stances under which they were found; gave an 
account of the reasons which had induced the 
Treasury to disclaim any title to them ; and ex- 
plained how they belonged, as concealed treasure, 
to the Prince, as Duke of Cornwall, in virtue of 
regal franchises which belonged to the Earls of 
Cornwall. Mr. Smirke also described what he 
conceived to be the use to which the ornaments 
were applied, and compared them with the best 
known existing examples in this country and in 
Ireland. He concluded they were probably of Lrish 
manufacture. Mr. H. G. Bohn suggested they were 
“nimbi,” an opinion from which Dr. Rock ex- 
pressed his dissent. He conceived they were orna- 
ments for the head, but it was scarcely possible 
they were Irish, as no colony of Irish is known to 
have settled on the western coast.—Mr. Albert 
Way described an ancient sculptured cross, found 
at Leeds in 1838, and of which a drawing was ex- 
hibited by Prof. Westwood. It was an obeliscal 
¢ross, consisting of a tall four-sided shaft, slightly 
tapering towards the summit, on which was placed 
acruciform head, with limbs of equal length. The 
four faces of the shaft were elaborately sculptured, 
and Mr. Albert Way was inclined to assign a 
greater antiquity to it than those who believed it to 
be early Norman work.—Mr. C. A. Gosch, attaché 
to the Danish Legation, read a paper ‘On the 
Ambiguities of Sleswick,’ giving a réswmé of what 
had already been published by Northern arche- 
dlogists, with comments of his own, on some of the 
most interesting questions relating to Danish an- 
tiquities. —Mr. C. T. Newton described a ride re- 
cently undertaken by him from Ephesus to Budrum. 
Leaving the former place, he proceeded along the 
unfinished railway works to a mountain pass between 
Samsun Dagh and Gumuseh Dagh, the summits of 
which overlook the great plain of the Meander, 
formed, in historical times, by alluvial deposit which 
has filled up the Gulf of Latmos. On the morning 
of the fifth day after leaving Ephesus, Mr. Newton 
atrived at Budrum. His object was to inspect the 
excavations now being carried on there, on the 
portion of the site of the Mausoleum which, in 1859, 

was unable to examine, in consequence of the 
tefusal of the owners to part with the houses built 
thereon. The houses, since purchased on account 
of the British Museum, have now been demolished, 
and the site of the Mausoleum has been almost 
‘ntirely explored. Many discoveries were made, 
including fragments of the colossal horses from the 

riot group, several heads, of colossal size, and 
portions of the frieze, among which were two 





figures, one a Greek, the other an Amazon. Several 
inscriptions also were found. Mr. Newton expressed 
hope that the fragments recently found on the site 
of the Mausoleum may be identified as belonging 
to the sculptures we possess from the same build- 
ing.—Mr. J. J. Rogers contributed a paper ‘On 
the Recent Discovery of Roman Coins in West 
Cornwall’; and Mr. J. E. Lee ‘On the Lacustrine 
(Pfahlbauten) in Switzerland.’—Mr. C. S. Greaves 
announced that, since the last meeting, he had re- 
ceived intelligence from Mr. Calvert that the ruins 
of a temple, thoughtto be that of Minerva, had been 
discovered at Cebrene.—Mr. E. Oldfield exhibited 
and described a curious ivory casket, of Venetian 
workmanship. It was of the fourteenth century, 
and the subject represented on the plaques was the 
story of Paris.—Mr. A. W. Franks exhibited four 
gold penannular rings, found in the province of 
Cauca, New Granada.—The Hon. R. Curzon, two 
helmets of an early period.—The Rev. G. Chester, 
two Eastern Hebrew MSS., the date of which Sir 
F. Madden mentioned was early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury.—Mr. Smith, a “tally ” board of the seventeenth 
century.—Mr. Edwards, two ivory statuettes.—Mr. 
Frederick Potts, a finger-ring of cinque-cento work- 
manship, found at Chester.—Mr. T. Purnell, a piece 
of ancient British glass.—Mr. Rolls, several photo- 
graphs of antiquities recently acquired by him.— 





Mr. E. Richardson, some fragments of pottery, 


found in Lincolnshire ; and Mr. Warne, a map of | 


Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and Danish vestiges in 
Dorset.—The Rev. C. W. Bingham, one of the 
local secretaries of the Dorchester Congress, an- 
nounced that all arrangements had been satisfac- 
torily made, and that a very successful meeting was 
anticipated. 

Royat InstituT1I0on.—June9.—The Lord Wens- | 
leydale, V.P., in the chair.—‘On Researches in 
Organic Chemistry in the Royal Institution,’ by | 
Prof. E, Frankland. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
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FINE ARTS 
—— 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Mr. Butterfield has successfully re-cast the inte- 
rior of Wren’s church of St. Edmund the King, 
Lombard Street, and adapted it to a better | 
form of arrangement. Mr. Teulon has done the | 
same for the pseudo-Gothic church in Berwick 
Street, Soho. Mr.Trubshawe is converting Bombay 
Cathedral from a pseudo-classic production to a 
Gothic design. Mr. Scott has completed the re-cast- 
ing of King's College Chapel, London, into a quasi- 
Byzantine style. 

The tarsia work by M. De Triqueti, to which 
we recently called attention, as having been 
in the cloisters of University College, Gower Street, 
and which represents Homer singing to the Delians, 
is again on view, after receiving some alterations in 
res to its colour, which are improvements. Un- 
fortunately, the drawing of many parts of this work 
has not been revised to the extent required ; we 
are sorry to observe that the attitude of the quoit- 
player—one of the principal figures—remains in- 
expressive and inapplicable to the action of holding 
the heavy disc; the arm which should exhibit 
muscles in full play, so as to bear the weight it 
holds,—a matter in which all the antique discoboli 
do not fail,—is poor, and looks as if the quoit were 
no heavier than a sheet of paper; the wrist is 
feeble and ill-drawn. The other arm of this figure, 
which rests upon a pedestal, does not indicate, by 
the compression of its flesh, that it is pressed against 
a hard substance ; so incomplete is the figure in 
this respect, that one might fancy it did not ap- 
proach the pedestal, if it were possible for the man, 
according to the position of his legs, to maintain 
his balance without that support which the pedestal 
alone can afford. As the arm casts a shadow on 
the pedestal, there can be no doubt that the de- 
signer intended them to approximate ; the fore-arm 
is too small for the figure ; the legs are weak in 
form. The female figure, which is leaning against 








another side of the pedestal, has not been studied 


with care enough to cause its draperies to as 
if solid limbs were within them ; Mihe sets are 
liney and confused, lacking that breadth of treat- 
ment which is proper to good Art of all kinds, 
and especially essential in monumental design ; 
more study might have enabled the artist to 
the hair of this figure so as to follow the contour 
of its skull; this remark applies also to the hair 
of the subject’s female neighbour; both crines look 
like ill-made wigs, and cover but do not adorn 
the heads. The least fortunate elements in this 
design is that of a “‘ warrior,” on the right, which 
is as low in style as in execution. The artist who 
studies the articulation of the shoulder and back will 
see that the arm of this poor Greek is ignorantly 
placed, and that a model nearly as unfortunate as 
Thersites himself must have been chosen. He, 
moreover, is a dandy, more like a dissipated modern 
man one of the Delians to whom 
omer would sing. The bard might not probably 
make choice of his audience, and his blindness 
would save him pain in this respect. The artist was 
more at liberty, and a dandy might, with Greeks, 
listen to the woes of Andromache. Whether such 
a one should be depicted or not is a question to 
which there can be but a single answer; but, 
admitting the smart men, there can be no reason 
why, with puny arms, he should be slightly 
hump-backed and decidedly pigeon-breasted; nor 
why, harder fate than all, he should be deprived 
of a sufficiency of that space wherein the human 
abdominal viscera are usually stowed, but of which 
the figure before us has not more than half enough. 
Had the original worn stays he would need more 


_ bowels than the ruthless draughtsman has allowed 


him. Can such execution as this work displays be 
fit for the decoration of any place of graver charac- 
ter than a boudoir or a conservatory ? 


A return to an order of the House of Commons 
concerning treasure-trove, informs us that some 
articles have been, between March 1st, 1864, and 
May 10th last, claimed by the Crown, and states 
how the finders have been recompensed. A gold 
coin found at Long Crendon, Buckinghamshire, 
of the estimated value of 3/., was retained for 
the British Museum, and 2/. of the estimated 
value paid to the farmer on whose ground it was 
discovered; we trust the remaining 1/. went to the 
finder.—62 gold coins were found in an earthern 
jar at Stockeston, Leicestershire; they were esti- 
mated at 58/. value; five were granted to the lord 
of the manor on payment of their value, ten were 
presented to the Leicester Museum; the value of 
the coins was paid to the finder.—6,000 silver pen- 
nies, temp. Henry the Third, were found at Eccles, 
Manchester, of unknown value; these were de- 
livered to the Duchy of Lancaster, according to 
royal grant by charter.—760 silver pieces found 
at Holwell, Newark, worth 15/., are undisposed of. 
—5 gold pieces, found at Wimborne, valued at 
161. 17s., were retained for the British Museum; 
their value was paid to the finders. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—+— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vocan Music. 

Frank Mori’s New Songs (Cramer & Co.) are asetof 
nine, with almost as many humoursasthe Muses. The 
first, an Ave Maria, strikes us as affected rather than 
devout. The second “ makes old men of us,” being 
a re-setting for sopranoand chorus of Moore's Vesper 
Hymn, which was so popular among his National 
Melodies. Mr. Mori's treatment of the picturesque 
words is more complicated than that of his prede- 
cessor, and is in places effective, but not so effective 
as to make us “ off with the old love.” No. 3. isa 
Serenade to words by the Laureate, written with a 
somewhat strained attempt at expression. Shelley’s 
“ My soul is an enchanted boat” is No. 4; here 
the words are fairly expressed in music ; and the task 
was not easy. No.5, A Reverie, Leigh Hunt's Apo- 
strophe to his Piano, is set, and befittingly, with an 
obbligato accompaniment. No.6. suggests compari- 
son, being a new and elaborate version of Victor 
Hugo's “Si je n’étais pas captive,” by M. Berlioz, 
the music to which is among the few of the French 
composer’ssongs thathave won some popularity. Mr. 
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Mori’s is a scena, and its florid passages, reminding 
us of similar ones by M. Dessauer, will tax even 
an accomplished vocalist. No. 7, Zl Desio, is a 
vocal waltz after the fashion of those by Signori 
Venzano and Arditi and M. Gounod. To us, 
whether the display be a violin air with varia- 
tions, which a Catalani brings into fashion, or a 
polka to which a Sontag and Lablache dance, or 
one of those newer marvels in which a Bosio, a 
Miolan or an Artot display their wondrous vocal 
agility, the best composition of its class says little 
or nothing. Mr. Mori’s is fairly good, but ex- 
tremely difficult. Nos. 8 and 9 are not before us. 
To sum up, this is a series of carefully-written com- 
positions, making it clear that their writer has done 
what too many of his contemporaries neglect, and has 
read the choice poetry selected by him intelligently. 
But owing to poverty and want of simplicity in his 
first ideas, this music is less acceptable than it should 
be, considering the amount of thought and pains 
which have been devoted to its production. 

Four Duets by Otto Goldschmidt, No. 18, set 1, 
(Cramer & Co.) are skilfully wrought, agreeable 
for the voice, and interesting, if not remarkable for 
originality. We like best the setting of Moore's 
sacred melody, “As down in the sunless retreats 
of the ocean.”” Herr Goldschmidt shows that ten- 
dency towards canonical writing which makes it 
clear that he has studied counterpoint diligently 
and successfully. 

Four Italian songs, “‘ Si siete buona,” “Innamorato 
@ una stella,” “Jo ¢ amero,” and “La Luna bella,” 
by Alberto Randegger (Cramer & Co.), may be 
safely commended to those who desire something 
genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, 
perhaps, the most important of the four as a com- 
position. Signor Randegger does not come before 
the public empty-handed, neither disrespectfully. 
He always does his best, and this is sometimes 
very good. 

Ouest le Bonheur? Cheur ; Respect ala Vieillesse, 
Cheur (Paris, Richault);—ZLe Myosotis, Cheur 
Paris, Escudier). The Music by Prince Edmond 

e Polignac.—We called attention to the fact that 
these three choruses, anonymously sent in to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Popular Music in 
Paris, carried off the three medals. To this we 
recollect nothing analogous, save, perhaps, the 
case of Miss Martineau, who, when a very young 
woman, thus won three prizes for three theological 
essays. ‘Here, we need not repeat, none of the 
influences of judicial lenity, social position, &c., 
which make many amateur successes so equi- 
vocal, could have been at work. We are not 
unacquainted with compositions of like form 
and purpose already published in France during 
late years—those by MM. Elwart, Elbel, De 
Rille, among the number—and thus can agree with 
the verdict of the jury as being just. There is little 
or nothing of what may be called amateur inde- 
cision in these choruses, the third excepted; and 
what there is may be ascribed to the composer's 
anxiety to follow the words, which are so “‘ goody”’ 
(to employ for once a slang adjective) as to offer no 
encouragement to musical fancy and vigour. The 
“cut” of the phrases is French throughout; but 
clear of that affectation by which even such recog- 
nized composers as Halévy and M. Thomas vindi- 
cate their nationality. The harmonies are free, but 
without that crude eccentricity which is thereproach 
of the rising generation of writers who try to be 
original all Europe over. In one respect these 
part-songs are peculiar, considered as French music. 
They are written in so low a register that each 
would bear transposition a tone or half a tone 
upwards, to the increase of brightness in vocal 
effect. 

Songs for Mothers and Children, four in number 
(Schott & Co.), are by Carl Deichmann. He 
has had the good taste to choose dainty words 
befitting his title, from our best poets, and these 
give to the work a certain flavour of elegance and 
originality which his music, if considered apart 
from them, could not, perhaps, claim. 

Patriotic Part-Songs, by James Tilleard (Novello 
& Co.), are among the curiosities of bad taste. Mr. 
Tilleard cannot let our National Anthem alone. 
Not merely has he harmonized the grand old tune 
for men’s voices, with roulade imitations for the 


basses, as obsolete in style as the gone-by flourishes 
of country psalm-singers, but fancying that the 
lyric has not already suffered enough beneath the 
weight of added verses, he has beaten ‘‘ the hollow 
drum” again, as under :— 
To every future age 
Shall Story’s brightest page 
Her fame declare : 
How she bade Discord cease, 
Knowledge and Wealth increase, 
And made the arts of Peace 
Her constant care.—&c. 

Mr. Arthur Hope Lewis shows much pictur- 
esque taste in the selection of his words for a 
set of Songs of the Poets (Metzler & Co.) Of 
| eight numbers three are before us. There is a 
vagueness in the first ideas of two among them, 
| arising, it may be, from the over-fullness of mean- 
ing which the verse has to bear; but No. 8, 
““The Poet’s Song,” to our Laureate’s words, is 
said in a good manly fashion.— Winter and Spring 
(Chappell & Co.), by Harold Thomas, is one of 
that elegant writer’s best songs—the singing of 
which by Miss Edith Wynne has been among the 
charming things of the season.— The Capstan Song, 
by Alberto Randegger (Cramer & Co.), is aimed at 
a public less poetical than that addressed by Mr. 
Lewis—a dashing and popular song.—Fair and 
False, by J. L. Hatton (Ewer & Co.), is more 
sentimental; and thus, perhaps, want of marked 
character may be excused.— Beautiful Clouds, by 
William Carter (Ashdown & Parry), has a cer- 
tain elegance, with little to distinguish it from 
melodies which appear by the thousand.—“Fisher- 
man, answer me,” by William Oliver Cramer, and 
The Fireman, by T. Osborne Williams (Addison & 
Co.), are but poor.—TZhe Ocean Spirit’s Song, by 
J. Cheshire (Hammond & Co.), is a shade better. 
—Treland, the Gem of the Wave (Williams & Co.), 
has, we are assured by Adolphe J. Howard, its 
composer, been “sung with rapturous applause ”; 
nothing, therefore, is left for the critic to say.— 
A Hymn for the Nation—Through the Battle Plain, 
words by Ingersoll Lockwood, music by Adolph 
Seemann (Jiinecke Bros., Hanover), is an occasional 
piece written with reference to American affairs, 
and set to a tune which, if not very new, is bold and 
stout.—We shall merely transcribe the titles of 
Gathering Heart’s-ease, by Bessie Palmer (Hutchings 
& Romer); Can happy Hours, by F. A. Gill (Addison 
& Co.), and of a group of amateur songs. These are 
True for Aye, by Henry J. L. Graham, Esq., and 
The Danube River, words and music by Hamilton 
Aidé (Lonsdale) ; The Winding Wye, by Shirley 
Keeldar (Augener & Co.), and Swallow, come again, 
written and composed by Claribel (Hutchings & 
Romer). 








PRINCE OF WALES’S.—A new farce, by Messrs. 
W. Brough and A. Halliday, has been produced 
here, & propos of the elections. The absurdities 
proper to such times of excitement, according to 
the notions of our twin authors, are forthshadowed 
under the title of ‘The Mudborough Election.’ It 
is laid down in this drama that one great use of 
elections is to do good to public-houses, and on 
this principle the landlord of the local hotel pro- 
ceeds. There is no opposition, and he determines 
to start one. Disguising his new waiter as a candi- 
date, Bob Veskit becomes Mr. Jobbins, and addresses 
the electors in the coffee-room. To increase the fun, 
the persons of the drama are sent up and down in 
a lift; while the extravagance of the impersonation 
is energetically carried out by Mr. Harry Cox. 
The candidate's career is brought to a close through 
his being recognized by Widow Wildduck (Miss 
Lavine), who perseveringly claims his hand and 
the back-rent in which he is indebted to her. Such 
compositions always bear the marks of haste; but 
Messrs. Brough and Halliday have prepared so 
many for occasional purposes, that they have 
acquired a certain facility in their concoction, and 
the present example is of average merit. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
‘L’Africaine’ is positively to come out this 
evening at the Royal Italian Opera. It is said that 
Miss L. Pyne will sing the part of the heroine in its 
English version. 
Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts at Covent 








Garden Theatre are to begin on the 7th of next 
month. 

Mr. German Reed, we hear, will open his season 
of Opera di Camera with the operetta by Migs 
Gabriel, already mentioned here, the music of which 


according to report, is quaint and elegant. The 


book is by Mr. Hamilton Aidé. 

Mr. Walter Bache was pianist at the ldst concert 
of the Beethoven Quartette Society. 

At a late meeting of the Pianoforte Quartey 
Association, a new composition by Mr. F. Prout 
was performed. We were not aware of the fact till 
the concert was over. 

The Royal Academy of Music held a Studenty 
Concert the other day, at which some new music 
by Messrs. Fox and Cheshire was performed, 
Dr. Wylde, too, more publicly, lately convened an 
audience, to hear what his music-school is in 
course of producing. Meanwhile, the labours of 
the Committee of the Society of Arts, though 
slackened by the difficulties of assemblage at 
this period of the year, are not suspended. Fur. 
ther, Mr. Ella is pressing for the establishment 
of a College and an Institute at the South Ken. 
sington Museum, and announcing generous inten- 
tions in the way of bequest and endowment, should 
such a purpose be satisfactorily carried through, 
We have never had a moment’s doubt that, were 
a musical college properly formed and administered, 
there would be no want of funds from public and 
private sources. We have never ceased to believe 
that, had our Government consented to hear 
evidence on the subject (as with reference to 
dramatic monopoly, and to the National Gallery), 
ere granting the sum of 500/., which has sufficed, 
just, and no more, to keep hope alive in the 
Royal Academy, another and more liberal result 
might have been obtained. How far the stir 
which has been raised in this matter may pro- 
duce anything like unanimity of conviction, still 
more of action, time will show. However, while 
we are waiting, debating, and splitting up our 
forces in separate and antagonistic efforts, we 
observe that the Belgian Chamber of Representa- 
tives has unanimously voted 6,500/. “ for the pur- 
chase of premises occupied by the Conservatoire 
of Brussels.” And well was the vote merited, seeing 
that the music school of Belgium has, during late 
years, sent out many singersand players of the highest 
class, some of whom have made fame and fortune 
in England, by taking that position which home- 
bred artists might have occupied, had our Royal 
Academy, for thirty years past, done its duty. 

The Orchestra states, by way of rumour, that Mr. 
E. W. Thomas and Mr. W.T. West (Best ?) are men- 
tioned as the probable successors of Mr. Herrmann 
in the conductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra. This probability, we imagine, is not 
great,—negotiations having been entered into in 
other quarters. The position of a Liverpool con- 
ductor is one of great trust, and not small difficulty; 
the tastes and requirements of those who frequent 
that splendid concert-room being anything rather 
than unanimous, as we had occasion to see, during 
a late spirited local controversy, to which some re- 
marks offered in the Athenceum gave occasion. The 
weight and worth of the excellent and under-rated 
man who has just closed his protracted career of 
sincere and intelligent service, will, probably, come 
to be more generously admitted than it was in his 
lifetime. Whenever “ the town” shall meet a new 
comer face to face, it may be then found that con- 
ductors who have a sympathy with music of every 
school (as a good conductor should have) are not 
“ plenty as blackberries.” 

The artists are scattering themselves north, south, 
east and west, for the “long vacation.” Herr 
Straus is gone,—Signor Piatti, to the “ Brunnen.” 
We hear of a touring party about to cross the 
Atlantic for a two months’ absence, which will 
include Madame Parepa, and, possibly, Mr. Dann- 
reuther. The composers ought to find these clever 

ple some new work to do; but (M. Gounod 
excepted) they are either vexatiously supine, or else 
unlucky in not being able to bring forward music of 
any value—supposing such written. Why will not 
the City companies, with their enormous incomes, 
take heart of grace, and give—as they could m 
Handel’s day—commissions for something better 
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Is the good old custom of holding festival in honour 
of the divine Cecilia, on the saint’s day, never to 
be revived? There is still a sad want of good 
November and December concerts in London. We 
have urged these questions and considerations often 


The. Observer states that, at the last Philhar- 
monic Concert, Dr. Bennett's ‘ Paradise’ Overture 
“was announced without the knowledge, and per- 
formed against the desire of its composer.” The 
writer of the paragraph professes too much, when, 
quoting from this journal, he credits the Atheneum 
with “‘permanent hostility against our foremost 
composer.” To this assertion, every one familiar 
with what we have written can give, as we here 
do, flat contradiction. We have never ceased to 
regret that Dr. Bennett does not assert his position 
as a composer (not conductor) more frequently ; 
have never lost an opportunity of expressing admi- 
ration of his better works. Let us give the latest 
proof of the Athenwum’s “permanent hostility ” to 
“our foremost composer,” by repeating a paragraph 
published but three weeks ago: “ Dr. Bennett has 
yet to prove himself competent as a conductor. 
This many a composer, no less welcome and indi- 
vidual than himself, never has been able to do.” 
How long will people be found willing to make 
capital and brew mischief out of deliberate mis- 
representation? Is it needful to repeat that we are 
not bound to accept, and do not, all that every com- 
poser writes as of equal value, be he a Bach, a 
Handel, a Mozart, a Beethoven, a Rossini, or 
a Mendelssohn ;—holding, as we do, with Dr. Bur- 
ney and M. d’ Ortigue (to refer to our last week’s 
number), that indiscriminate worship degenerates 
into fulsome and superstitious idolatry, damaging 
not only the real fame of the idol, but the intelli- 
gence and sincerity of those who look to the critic 
for discriminating truth, and not for vulgar flattery ? 





MISCELLANEA 


More Scottish Lakes with Two Outlets.—Dr. 
Bryce, in his third edition of ‘Geology of Arran,’ 
1865, page 3, says of Loch Davie: ‘‘ Which, when 
it stands at a high level, as in winter and in wet 
summers, discharges its waters at both ends. 
Another small lake, adjoining, at a higher level, 
likewise discharges, when full of water, north-west 
into the head of Glen Catacol, and south-east into 
Glen Iorsa.” And ‘‘ These Arran lakes illustrate 
an arrangement which occurs on a large scale in 
Canada and Norway, where lakes extend across the 
entire watershed between twoseas.” It is a bull to 
say that I have visited these two lakes, because I 
deny the existence of the Glen Catacol lake. It 
should be at the head of that branch of Glen Catacol, 
the name of which is pronounced Glen Dzeevan, 
or the Idle Glen. At the water-parting there, there 
are many places where rain or soakage might collect 
in pools of an inch or two in depth. But none of these 
possible pools had more than one possible outlet, 
or could be coaxed to flow two ways at once. There 
are some fine springs on the north of the water- 
parting, some of which flow to Glen Catacol, some 
to Glen Iorsa. Loch Davie had no spring into it 
that I could find. Its water was dark from the bogs 
and warm from thesun. It is about 100 yards long 
and 20 broad, and its one outlet is to the south, into 
Glen Iorsa. The water-parting is a few yards to the 
north of the loch : I should guess, at the spot where 
a heap of stones stands, apparently lately thrown 
up. I walked the loch in its length and breadth 
in all directions, my sole witness a red deer, who 
startled me by grunting out his disapproval of the 
deed. It is a bull to say that his presence made 
the sublime solitude still more solitary. Near the 
outlet of the loch there was, perhaps, six inches 
of peat mud. Including this, the water nearly 
reached my knees. The upper part of the loch was 
ankle deep. And this puddle of soakage water, 
with the non-existent “nameless tarn” (page 130), 
ate “to illustrate,” &c. If the red men of Lake 
Winnipeg had to navigate a loaded canoe from 
Loch Ranza, or from Catacol Bay to Iorsa 
“Waterfoot,” they must first make a road the 
entire distance, and, on wheels and with a powerful 
team of oxen, they might transport their canoe, as 





they might across any other Scottish mountain 
pass. But in no part of the distance would they 
find water enough to float their canoe. The Doctor 
administers the usual dose of glacialism. For 
instance, according to him (page 119), the bit of 
sea-beach on which the castle stands at Loch 
Ranza is a glacial moraine! But, as the wind blows 
the wave goes, and as the wave goes the shingle 
goes, and here and at Catacol Bay the present 
travelling of the beach from the south-west forces 
the two streams against the high land to leeward, 
till they are forced to force an opening. Besides 
this modern beach, however, there are, at Loch 
Ranza, terraces of three distinct kinds:—First, a 
sea, terrace, or ancient raised beach, formed by the 
rising of the land, that is, by igneous upthrow. 
Second, sea-land terraces. These are the remains 
of an ancient alluvial plain, first deposited by rain 
and the river in the estuary, and then cut through 
and in great part carried away by rain and the 
river after the land was raised. They remain as 
‘parallel terraces” on each side of the valley, 
while rain and the river are at this moment form- 
ing a new alluvial plain at a much lower level, that 
is, at the present level of the sea. Third, land ter- 
races. These may be seen at the gorge where Glen 
eis na Verraid, descending from Loch Davie, joins 
Loch Ranza. This celebrated and classical gorge 
is the result of the great hardness of the quartzy 
slate, which has resisted the disintegration of the 
atmosphere and the erosion of rain. The granite 
above has yielded to these, and a comparatively 
wide valley, with a comparatively horizontal bed, 
has resulted. The flood rain-water, then checked by 
the gorge and “the run of the hill,” have deposited 
enormous alluviums above the gorge. As the gorge 
was cut through by rain and the river, these 
alluviums were cut through, and they remain now 
as “ parallel terraces,” at different heights. When 
I explained this principle in reference to the ter- 
races of Glen Roy, in the Atheneum of December 
26th, 1863, I said that it would be found a uni- 
versal principle. Where the strata are the same, 
atmospheric disintegration and the erosion of rain 
cause valleys to widen as they descend. But, acting 
on alternately soft and hard strata, disintegration 
and erosion cause constant widening and narrowing 
of valleys. If valleys were igneous cracks, they 
would be of the same width constantly. The entire 
surface of the earth is always being washed into 
the sea, by rain, in the form of soil, which is only 
subsoil rotted by the atmosphere. It is only small 
minds that consider this + fact as a small cause. 
But in Arran this wreckage of the surface is very 
visible, even to the most unthinking. At the en- 
trance of South Glen Sannox, an alluvium of 
granitesand of thirty years’ standing, instead of thirty 
thousand, may be seen in a filled-up pond above 
the old barytes works. The raw material from 
which such alluviums are manufactured may be 
seen in the runlets of rotted granite with which 
the hill-sides are scored. At the mouth of every 
one of these runlets a “‘moraine’’ is now being 
formed, transformed, deformed, reformed, by every 
shower of rain. That is, the rain-water, no longer 
confined in the gullet, no longer carries its burden 
of stones and granite gravel and sand, and deposits 
them in a heap, which is pointed to as a “‘ moraine.” 
These causes were in as strong action millions 
of years ago, but no stronger than they are at this 
instant. Some of our so-called ‘‘ recent” formations 
have taken millions of years to form in this way. 
For instance, gold alluviums; where every piece 
of the imperishable gold has been rotted by the 
atmosphere out of its almost imperishable matrix 
of quartz, and washed by rain-floods into the 
alluvium. Most gracious reader of the Atheneum, 
go, take a tourist ticket to Glasgow from Euston 
Square; then, a lovely run in a Clyde steamer to 
Arran, and judge for yourself. 
GroRGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, July 11, 1865. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. P.—I. H.—H. 0. H.—C. 
—T. T. C.—G. E. B.—G. G.—O. i—N. T.—G. P.—H. 
—I. R. B.—received. 


Cc. 
J. 





Errata.—Page 82, col. 2, line 49, for ‘‘ inquire as deeply 
as,” read inquire as deeply of; and line 18 from bottom, 
for ‘‘ educated,” read uneducated, 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The CRUISE of the FROLIC. A Holi- 


Gey Book for Youn Yoehs loving People. By W. H. G. KING- 
STON. New Edition, with 4 Illustrations. Feap. cloth, 58. 
Also, beautifully Illustrated, 
The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. By Kingston. 
Stanton Grange. By the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 
Stories of the Sea. From Cooper's Tales. 52. 
Peter Parley’s Own Story. 5a. 
Ernest Bracebridge; or, Boy’s Book of Sports. 5. 
Life Amongst the Indians. By Catlin. 52. 
Black Panther and the Red Skins. By Wraxall. 5s. 
Voyage of the Constance. By Mary Gillies. 52. 
Golden Hair. By Sir L. Wraxall. 5s. 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. 5s. 
The Snow Flakes. By the same Author. 5s. 
Child’s Play. By E. V. B. Printed in Colours. 7s. 6d. 
Child’s Delight. With 42 Pictures. 1s. 


58. 
58. 


Goody Platts and her Two Cats. By T. Miller. 1s. 
Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 58. ; or coloured, 98. 
Great Fun for Young Friends. By H. Myrtle. 5s. 
More Fun by the same Author. 52. 
The Stories that Little Breeches Told. 5s. 
Noodle-Doo. By the Author of ‘ Little Breeches.’ 53. 
Mr. Wind and Mad. Rain. Illustrated by the same. 52. 
Book of Blockheads. By the same Author. 52. 
Child’s Picture Book of Sagacity of Animals. 5s. 
Child’s Picture Fable Book. 5s. 
Child’s Treasury of Story Books. 5a. 
Boyhood of Martin Luther. By H. Mayhew. 5s. 

*,* An Illustrated Specimen-List sent on receipt of six stamps. 


LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. 
jiled from the Journals of Captain C. F. HALL, of the 
“ George Henry,” from May 29, 1860, to Se 
x . An entirely New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
ages, with Coloured Fllustrations, te and 100 Woodecw 
fully printed, price 7s. 6d., forming the cheapest an 
most popular edition of a work on Arctic Life and Explora- 
tion ever published. 

A Narrative of extraordinary individual Enterprise and Per- 
severance ; with the results of a long intercourse with the Innuits, 
and full description of their mode of Life, Social, Political, an 
Religious; the Discovery of actual Relics of the Expedition of 
Martin Frobisher, of Three Centuries ago, and important deduc- 
tions in favour of yet Discovering some of the Survivors of Sir 
John Franklin’s Expedition, towards which the Author, Captain 
Hall, has just started, reinforced, on a Second Expedition. 

*,* Asa work of enterprise and actual adventure, this book is 
eminently calculated for a School Prize and holiday book. 


UNDER the WAVES; or, the Hermit 


Crab in Society. A Book for the Seaside. By ANNIE RID- 
LEY. Imp. 16mo. with Coloured Illustration, cloth extra, 


Com- 


marine animals in as sim 

“This is a handsome 
le.” —IUlust Times. s 
pting bait to allure an incipient zoologist.”—Guardian. 
rimful of happy recreation and instructive entertain- 
ment for children of any age, even to middle life We would 
most confidently ditasa t for the 
winter fireside, as well as ae se: 


aside.” 
lihu Burritt’s Bond of Brotherhood. 
BEES and BEE KEEPING. By the 
“TRAMES BEEMASTER.” A Manual for all who keep, or 
wish to keep, Bees. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. 
“ Few letters that have appeals in these columns have been 
more popular than those ressed to us by the Beemaster. We 
do not wish to detract from this praise in saying that they were 
ular because the subject is popular. Bees have always 

Int resting to mankind, and no man of ordinary intelligence can 
describe in any detail their natural history without unfolding a 
little romance—a kind of fairy annals, that fills us with wonder 
and insures our attention. But our nd the master has the 
knack of exposition and knows how to tell a story well; over and 
above which, he tells the story so that thousands can take a prac- 
tical, and not merely a speculative interest in it.”— Times. 


NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY. 











I. 
SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country Life. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 1 vol. 
post 8vo. price 8s. 


It, 
The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of Ame- 


rican Country Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 168. 


Ill. 


HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a 


Problem in a Novel. By AGNES WYLDE. 1 vol. post 8ve. 


cloth, price 88. 


Iv, 
SIR FELIX FOY, BART.: a Novel. 
By DUTTON COOK, Author of ‘The Trials of the Tred- 
golds.’ 3 vols. post svo. 248, 


v. 

A MERE STORY. Second Edition. 
By the Author of ‘ Twice Lost,’ ‘Linnet’s Trial,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8y0. 24g. 

London: Sampson Low, Son & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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NEW WORKS, in circulation at all the 
Libraries :— 


MILDRED ARKELL. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne,’ &c. 
[This day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


WIT and WISDOM from WEST 


AFRICA; or, a Book of Proverbial Philosophy, jaime, 
Enigmas, ‘and Laconisms. Compiled by RICHA DF. BUR 
TON, late H.M.’ 8 Consul for the Bight of Biafra and Fernando 
Po, Author of ‘A Pilgrimage to El Medi and Meccah,’ 
‘A Mission to Dahomey,’ &. his day. 


IRKDALE: a Lancashire Story. iBy 


BENJAMIN BRIERLY. In 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Field of Life.’ In 3 vols. 


MY DIARY in AMERICA in the 


MIDST of WAR. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. The 
Second Edition, erect onto in 2vols., is ready THIS DAY. 


THEO LEIGH: a a Novel. 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’ 


By Annie 


In 3 vols. [This day. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, 


the Novel, by F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of ‘City and 
Suburb,’ ‘ Too Much Alone,’ &c. In 3 vols. Third Baition 
his day. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIVERS PRAIRIES and BACKWOODS of NORTH 
AMERICA. By B.H.REVOIL. In2yols. [This 





CHEAP EDITION OF POPULAR WORKS. 


This day, in 1 vol. price 6s. 


DENIS DONNE: a Novel. By 


ANNIE THOMAS, Author of ‘ Theo Leigh.’ 6s. [This day. 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


Author of ‘Too Much Alone,’ &. 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 


* George Geith,’ 


TOO MUCH ALONE. 


of ‘George Geith,’ &c. 6s. 


MAURICE DERING. 


of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 63. 


By the Author 
By the Author 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 


of ‘Sword and Gown,’ &c. 58 


BARREN HONOUR. By the same 


BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 
Author of * Maurice Dering,’ &c. 6s. 

SWORD and GOWN. By the same 
Author. 48. 6d. 

TREVLYN | HOLD. By the Author of 


st Lynne,’ & 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 


the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 63. 


ELEANOR'S VICTORY. By the same 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 6s. 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 
FISH HATCHING. By Frank Buckland. 


LIFE of MACAULAY. By Frederick 


ARNOLD, B.A. 


DUTCH PICTURES. By George Augustus 
Two PRIMA DONNAS. By the same 


Author. 





TINSLEY BrorHers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand, 


NEW NOVEL. 


—— 


Just published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“GRASP YOUR NETTLE.” 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of ‘The Lake Country,’ &c. 


“ This book throws the mind of the reader into a new attitude; 
it puts subjects and ideas before it in a novel light, and calls out 
the intellectual faculties in addition to those required for the 
mere enjoyment of a good story. In reading ‘ Grasp your Nettle’ 
one follows the thought of a strong thinker, the pencil of a true 
artist ; and the thought and the picture grow into the perfection 
of vigour and beauty. The plot of the story is bold and original, 
and the whole book is one on which its author is heartily to be 
congratulated.”— Morning Post. 


““What pleases us most in this book is its smooth, unex- 
aggerated tone, which presents a refreshing contrast to the rest- 
less glare of the popular sensation-novel. The style is clear and 
forcible, and neither degenerates into fine writing nor labours 
uneasily to be picturesque.”—Saturday Review. 


** A very readable and wonderfully vivacious novel. It abounds 
with excellent sketches of character, pretty domestic scenes, 
piquant dialogue, the warmth of passion, sober sense, and playful 
satire.”—INustrated London News. 


* Powerful and original.”—Prees. 
“Those who profess to guide the taste of their readers, and to 


teach them what to buy, read, and avoid, will do well to warn 
them against ‘Grasp your Nettle.’ "—Reader. 


Sito, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
DEFINITIONS IN ASTRONOMY and 
NAVIGATION MADE EASY. 


By the Rey. J. B. HARBORD, M.A. R.N, 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


GLOSSARY of NAVIGATION. Contain- 


ing the Definitions and Propositions of the — and 
Description of Instruments, with numerous Diagrams. 68. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and ig 


SCHOOL ATLASES 
BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. &. 
Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases, &. 





I. 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


Atlas of General and Descriptive Geo- 
GRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of 
all the Countries in the World; with their present Political 
Divisions. New and Enlarged Edition, corrected to the 
present time. 26 Maps, with a complete Index. 128. 6d. 


Il. 
Atlas of Physical Geography, Illustrating, 


in a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of 


yo Hypro.ocy, MergoroLocy, and Naturat History. 
8, including coloured Geological Maps of Europe and 
of the ritish Isles. Half bound, 19s. 6d. 


Ill. 


Atlas of Classical Geography, comprising, 
in 20 Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important Countries 
and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, accompanied 
by a complete Inpex or Puaces. 20 Maps, with Index. Half 
bound, 12s. 6d. 

Iv. 


Atlas of Astronomy. Edited by J. R. 


HIND, a F.R.A.8.&c. With Notes and Descriptive Letter- 
press, embo ying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps, 
printed i in colours by a new process. Half bound, 12s. 6d. 


v. 

Elementary Atlas of General and De- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes ; 
including a Map of CANAAN and Pacestrve, and a GENERAL 
InpeEx. ice 5s. half bound. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. with a New Geological Pome “a Scot 
by Sir’ Roderick I. Murchison cl A- nnd, 
The SCEN ERY of SCOTLAN YD in 


CONNEXION with its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ARCHI. 
BALD GEIKIE. With Llustrations. 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
8vo. cloth, price 73. 6d. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: 

a Review with Criticisms, including some Comments on 

Mr. Mill's Answer to Sir William Hamilton. By DAVID 
MASSON. 


MR. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 
“This work is a model of what its class wy pei one of the 
best books on the Arabs, and the best book on A: 
a, Review, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with a Portrait of the Author, Map and 
Plans illustrating the Route, price 28s. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOUR. 


NEY Be 3 CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3, 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the sth 
Regiment Bombay N.I. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
LADY DUFF-GORDON. Crown Bvo. cloth, price 88. 6d. 


“It is the freshest, truest, newest, most a — b capti 
yating book which it has been our pleasant lot to 
orning Post. 





BY G. 0, TREVELYAN, M.P. FOR TYNEMOUTH. 
“No fiction of the imagination has ever eres, or perhaps 
equalled, the intense sadness of the story of Cawnpore. 


1. CAWNPORE. 


Tllustrated with a Plan of Cawnpore, and Two Engravings, 
from Photographs, of the Burial-Ground and the Well. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


2. The COMPETITION WALLAH. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 98. 


ian, 


MR. HENRY KINGSLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, Second Piiticn, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
cloth, price 11. 1 8. 6d. 


The HILLYARS and the BURTONS: 


A Story of Two Families. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author 
of Austin Elliot,’ * Ravenshoe,’ &. 


Miss RUSSELL’S HOBBY: 
2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 
BOOKS BY THOMAS HUGHES, M.P. FOR LAMBETH. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Small 8vo. price 2s. 


1. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS, 
By AN OLD BOY. 
Also, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 58. Thirty-first Thousand. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


2. TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By 


the Author of ‘Tom Brown's School-Days.’ 
Eighth Thousand, imperial 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


3. SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE. 


By the Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days.’ Illustrated 
by Doyle. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


a Novel. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. for Brighton, and Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
MANUALof POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


“Tt is for the good and kindly spirit in which it undertakes to 
correct the errors that have arisen on reduce 
our plain duty in dealing with others to a s 
thoroughly generous and philanthropic that Mr. 
specially entitled to consideration... The book is ‘written through- 
out with admirable force, clearness, and brevity, every important 
part of the subject being duly considered.”—Examiner. 





FOR MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
Second Annual_Publication. 
Crown 8vo. strongly bound in"cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the 
States and Soverei of the Civilized World for the Year 
1865. By FREDE -ICK MA RTIN 

* As indi P ble as Brad . Times. 





Macmittan & Co. London. 
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"This day, feap. ‘BVO. cloth, 38. 6d. 
1 PURPOSES. By J. M. H. 


London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street, W. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


RIAL BY JURY, the Birthright of the People 
T of ENGLAND. With Illustrations from all the Great 


Authorities. | aon: Robert Hardwicke, 198, Piccadilly. 





Just published, royal 8vo. in handsome cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE STUDY OF THE HUMAN FACE. 
$8 Ol ta Mieeioal Eagueer tothe Qua. 
wer e 
woouse® Lond on: W. Tweedie, 337, Stran > saad 
Si einciocieinaes 
ARTS, MECHANICAL, MENTAL AND IDEAL. 
; 4 . E and will be speedily published, price 5s. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
M° a pe ROL CATHOLICON, 
UNDER THE TITLE OF 
PSYCHONEUROLOGY; 


Being the Just Analysis of the Affections, or the Agha and 
| — ay Man, as developed in the Phases of Existence 


With a Demonstrative Chart and numerous Tilustrations. 
Harvey, 4, St. James’s-street. 


Wy CEES BY THE LATE ISAAC TAYLOR. 








1 
THE HISTORY of the TRANSMISSION of 
ANCIENT BOOKS to MODERN TIMES: together with 
the Process of Historical Proof. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. New 
Edition. = 


THE WORLD of MIND : an Elementary Book. 
Post Svo. 78. 6d. cloth. < 
MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE and POETI- 


CAL REMAINS of JANE TAYLOR. Fourth Edition, fcap. 
Syo. price 5g. cloth. 
Iv. 


CONSIDERATIONS on the PENTATEUCH. 
Addressed to the Laity. Third Edition, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


red. 
London : Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 





NOW READY, 
8yo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations from Original Sketches, 
drawn on Wood by R. P. Lerrcm, and engraved by J. D. 
Coorern and W. J. Lintox, with New Maps showing the 
Route, price 21s. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 
BY LAND; 
BEING THE 
HISTORY of an EXPEDITION from the ATLANTIC to the 
PACIFIC through BRITISH TERRITORY, 
by one of the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains, 
By VISCOUNT MILTON, F.R.G.S. F.G.S., &., 


AND 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.A. M.D. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 


“The title of this very remarkable joint-description of a reall, 
notable adventure is not withgut its significance....The pluc' 


with which it is told....For fuller details of the journey, we ma 
safely recommend our — to consult the letter-press and 
sketches of Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle.”—Saturday Review, 


“The narrative has been rm together by skilful hands, and 
it must be pronounced one Of the best that has ap red this 
season....The —— is kept up throughout, and the passage 
across the Rocky Mountains especially is told with a graphic 
simplicity that cakes one —— for the fate of the ay ex- 
plorers. When, in reading it, to off at this place, 
we confess toa 8 ae into the l last chapter before we could make 
up our minds to lay the volume down.”—Atheneu 


“Had we space to describe the incidents of men advcaturous 

journey, we might fill our columns wit t word pictures and 

ivy ® aad anecdotes, important suggestions he interesting de- 

for these we must refer the reader to the voinme itself, 

mad is Bet of delightful reading, and is illustrated with nume- 

is a, ws oe of the country, and tie occur- 

of their jo: e that great -redit 

is ‘400 to the publishers, for the ‘handsome manner in which the 
volume is produced. Pirwmpape rary Gazette. 


“ This volum ins a tale of adventure of the most Guiles 
kind, and one > told with P -There is not a dul 

chapter i in the volume. Several of the et are more interest- 
ing than attractive novel.. narrative is far too 
goed, 8 (as condensed, to permit’ of being relished in an 
abridged iw On account this volume can be heartily re- 
commended for perusal.”—Reader. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, E.C. 








MR. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


Next week will be completed, with Twenty Illustrations, Vol, II. of 


YOU FORGIVE HER? 


CAN 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





MR. 


HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE 
OR, 


SPANISH MATCH; 
CHARLES STUART IN MADRID. 


An Historical Romance. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SKETCHES 


FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


By A DON. 
(Reprinted from the PALL MALL GAZETTE.) 
Contents. 


. 1, INTRODUCTORY. 
2. THE ROWING MAN. ~ 
3. ATHLETIC SPORTS, i 
4. MATHEMATICS. a 


Cuar. 5. READING MEN, 
6. THE UNION. ” 
7. VARIOUS. 
8. DONS. ” 


Cuar. 9. TUITION. 

10. COLLEGE TUTORS, 
» 11. HEADS OF HOUSES. 
12. CONCLUSION, 


Maomitian & Co. 16, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1865. 


On Friday, July 28th, 


STANFORD’S 


GUIDE MAP to the CONSTITUENCIES of 


ENGLAND and WALES, IRELAND and SCOTLAND: 
Prevailing Politics of all the Counties, Parliamentary Boroughs, Cinque Ports and Boer eee the Number of 
Members for each ; the Name and Party of every Candidate and of each 
Election; the Numbers Polled for Contested Seats; the Number of Registered Salen: and the Population, 


according to the latest returns. 


showing at a glance, by Party Colours and Statistics, the 





London: EpwarD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


t chosen at this 





122, Fleet-street, London. 


MESSRS. JOHN MAXWELL & (o.’s 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


————_——_ 


NOTICE.—ONLY A CLOD. 
The Fifth Edition of this New Novel, 
by the Author of ‘Lady Audley's Secret,’ 
=” is now ready at all Libraries. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ One of the most remarkable of the per remarkable books 
written by Miss m5 LL .* too, in a better taste, an 
witha deer purpose than any o: lecessors from the same 
pen, and caleulated, we should think? on that acco ount to to depre- 
of all kinds, whether from the critic or tt or the a ad 


imes, 
“* Miss Braddon’s new peel must surely be pronounced an 


y 2 
“In delicacy, in com ap me, Only a Clod’ is better 
than any other work o: Miss Braddon’s. ‘We therefore heartily 
commend it to our readers.”—Standard, June 8. 
“Only a Clod’ is the latest and freshest of Miss Braddon’s 
on Te ae speak, of the tale is pure and 


“Al that there aa ms ies in ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ and 
* Aurora Floyd,’—all the ease of narration, = wm pgnee of graphic 
description, the interest of the plot,—all are 
ing Stee, May 30. 


“*Only a apa isa ve far above the aversae—o work which 
is really wort! Ie g py vise our readers to obtain 


s posible 
“The “ rity is intense, om it is well 
d.”” Morning Advertiser, ay 25. 
aClod> oe superior to‘ Lady Audley’s Secret’ or ‘Aurora 
Floyd.’ e style is bright, clear and picturesque, faithfully re- 
flecting the varying moods of an o_o nd attractive story.” 
ster Courier, May 27. 
nm recommend ‘ Only a C 104 $ to those novel readers who 
estes an ee and interesting tale pleasantly and easily told.” 


‘ress, June 17. 
“ We earnestly advise all those who have a taste for ic 
style and exquisite treatment by all means to read * Only a Clod, 
as they will be amply repaid.”—Saunders’s News-Letter, May 23. 
“This is eaenlicelin the tatoten Miss Braddon’ 
“ Miss Mercury 


, ow 
Braddon hi ——— a book which, if it if it stood a ane 
—_—4 single her cub. fesus 
g 











's ——-- od 
— we novelists as a woman of 
us.” —Belfast News Letter, June 1 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. 


CHARLOTTE THRALE 


By STEPHEN MARTEGRES. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. 


WHO WAS TO BLAME? 


By JOSEPH VEREY. 
ANECDOTICAL MEMOIRS. 


NAPOLEON IIL. AND HIS COURT 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 
BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘Caroline Matilda,’ &. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. 


RUEL FORTUNE 


By the Author of ‘Milly Moss,’ ‘ Queens of Song,’ &c. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 
In 8 vols. 


THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL 


By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. 
sy the Author o rr 
In 8 vols. 


GRACE CLIFFORD 
By H. BOUVERIE PIGOTT. 
“ An easy, natural story.”—Atheneum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title e, handsomely pound in tote gilt, price 6s., uniform 
with he Author’ 8 previous Works, 


THE DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 68. each, 


BADDINGTON PEERAGE. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS 5. 


HENRY DUNBAR. By the Author of 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 

BROKEN to HARNESS. By Edmund 

SIR “VICTOR'S CHOICE. By Annie 


THOM 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C.J. Collins, 


Joun MaxweEtt & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet- 
street, London. 
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POPULAR GUIDES and MAPS. 


— ——— 


I. 
Feap. 8vo. Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS—A NEW 
GUIDE to JERSEY and GUERNSEY, &c.; with Notes on 
— Pistery Geology, Climate, ‘Agriculture, Laws, &e. By 
F. F. LY, Esq. With Map. Or separately, viz.: 
pola ony with Map, 2s. GUERNSEY, with Map, 2s. 


II. 
Feap. 8vo. Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


4 TT) > re ITA 
PARIS—STANFORD’S PARIS 
GUIDE. A Revised Edition, containing Instructions on 
Routes, Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police 
Regulations. Tables of French Money and Measures, a Short 
History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, Eccle- 
siastical anes, Carlo Places of Public Amusements, 
Environs of Pa &c. With Plans of Paris, its Environs, 
Map to Tilustrate the Routes, and a Frontispiece. 


Ill. 
Feap. 8vo. Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


VD rT TT > IN aa ‘AT 
LONDON.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
GUIDE; containing full Information respecting Public Con- 
veyances, Hotels, Dining Rooms, Postal and other Communi- 
cations, Topography, Municipal and other Divisions, Statis- 
tics, Public Works, History, Antiquities, Public and Private 
Buildings, Law Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and 
other P aces of Public Amusement, Churches and Chapels, 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, Museums and Galleries 
of Art; together with Excursions on the Thames, the Envi- 
rons, &c. With 2 Maps. 


IV. 
Feap. 8vo. price reduced to 5s. 


nN] TTADW”N ‘TTTNE 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—A GUIDE 

the ISLE of WIGHT, its Approaches and Places of Resort, 

and a General Synopsis of its Topography, Agriculture, Pro- 

ducts, Antiquities, and Architecture ; HT es wee: 

Botany, and Zoology. By the Rev. E. VENABLES, M.A., 
and eminent Local Naturalists. With Map. 


Vv. 
Feap. 8vo. price 48. 6d. 


ISLE OF MAN. IDE to the 


Lats of MAN, its A sainilias and Places of Resort, with 

a tee es and i 7 a 2 

$e ogy, Botan oer 4 griculture, &c. 
“@. CUMMING, MA’ FG 


By the Rev. 


VI. 
Feap. 8vo. Second Edition, price 58. 


CATHEDRALS _ of 


KINGDOM ; their History, 
Noticeg of their Eminent Ecclesiastics, and the Monuments 
of their Illustrious Dead ; also, Short Notes of the Objects of 
Interest in each Cathedral City, and - Popular Introduction 

to Church Architecture. By the I MACKENZIE E. C. 

WALCOTT, M.A., &., RAZ Prebendary of Chichester 

Cathedral. 

Also, by the same Author, 

MINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: their History, Architecture, Monuments 
and Traditions; with Notices of the jarger Parish Churches and 
Collegiate Chapels. Feap. 8vo. price reduced to 2s. 6d. 


vil. 
Scale, 150 miles to an inch ; Size, 33 inches by 36 inches, 


EUROPE.—PORTABLE MAP of 


EUROPE. Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the 
Railways, Submarine Telegraphs. Price, fully Coloured and 
Mounted, in Case, 10s. 


VIII. 
Scale, 15 miles to an inch; Size, 32 inches by 28, 


TN OTT Ty ny) ) an 

ENGLAND and WALES.—PORT- 
ABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With the Rail- 
ways very clearly delineated, the Cities and Towns distin- 
guished according to their Population, &c.; and the Moun- 
tains and Hills carefully reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 
Coloured and Mounted, in Case, 5s. 


Ix. 
Scale, 8 miles to an inch ; Size, 38 inches by 31, 


IRELAND.—NEW MAP 


LAND, in Counties and Baronies, on the Basis of the 

Ordnance Survey and the Census, and adapted to the various 

branches of Civil and Religious Administration, with the 

Towns distinguished according to their Population, and the 

Railways, Stations, Roads, Canals, Parks, Antiquities, and 

dy of interest. ' Price, Coloured and Mounted, in 
ise, 108. 6: 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. | 


STANFORD'S TOURIST’S CATALOGUE, containing a 
List, irrespective of Publisher, a all the best Books and Maps 
suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, may be 
had on application, or post free for one stamp. Any Book or 
Map in this Catalogue sent post free on receipt of the Pub- 
lished Price in stamps. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing 


Agent by 
Geological Survey Maps, and Ac dmiralty Charts. 


ss, S.W., 
Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps, 


to | 


xcursions, together with its History, | 


the UNITED | 


Architecture and Traditions, | 


of IRE-| 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Publishers, 








NEW BOOKS. 


WARNES 
COMPANION LIBRARY. 


Under this general title will be issued at intervals an 
mtirely New Series o: 


POPULAR SHILLING NOVELS, 


well printed in a clear type on good paper. 


Now ready, in a handsome Wrapper, 


1. THE SUTHERLANDS. 


By the Author of ‘ Rutledge.’ 


2. RUTLEDGE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Sutherlands.’ 


3, CHRISTINE; or, St. Philip’s. 


By the Author of ‘ The Sutherlands.’ 





*,* Others in progress. 

This series of Novels (with which the COMPANION LIBRARY 
commences) is now having a very extraordinary sale in the United 
States, edition after edition being rapidly sold. 

It is confidently expected that a similar result will ensue here, 
and that eventually a popularity will be awarded to them equal to 
anything yet reached by American authorship in this country. 


The Government of the United Kingdom. 
In feap. 8yo. price One Shilling, cloth boards, 
A NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 
HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; 
Or, THE CROWN, THE SENATE, and THE BENCH. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun. Esq. 


Revised to present date by W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq., 
Author of several Popular Legal Handbooks. 





“We can say of ‘ How we are Governed,’ that it shows ‘how’ 
very clearly, qnd explains ‘ why’ with great precision and g 
sense.” —Atheneum. 


NEW SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 


In feap Svo. price One Shilling each, boards, 


1. COMMON SHELLS, 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, 
With numerous Original Plates by Sowerby. 


2. COMMON SEA-WEEDS, 
By Mrs. L. L. CLARKE, 
With Original Plates printed in Tinted Litho. 


These Volumes have been compiled with an earnest wish to be 
useful and instructive to the mass of Sea-side Visitors and their 
children, and are issued at a price within the reach of every one. 

All scientific terms have been explained as far as possible, and 
- ery’ ything written in the simplest style that the subject would 
admit 0 








SCHOOL AND FAMILY ATLASES. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


| The College Atlas. Imp. 8vo. half bound, 12s. 
| The Junior Atlas, Imp. 8vo. half bound, 5s. 6d. 
| The College Classic Atlas. 12s. 

| The Junior Classic Atlas. 5s. 6d. 


toutledge’s Atlas of the World. 
Coloured. Royal 8vo. with label, 2s. 6d. 


Same, Uncoloured. 1s. 6d. 


All these Atlases are now under the most careful superinten- 
| dence, and contain every alteration or discovery that from time to 
time is made in different pe of the World. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the Binding and the Colouring. 


With 12 Maps 


ri. 


CHOICE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


ENGLISH NURSERY TRADITIONAL 
LITERATURE. 
In small 4to. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, 
Nursery Rhymes, Tales and Jingles, 
Printed in unique style, with elegant Borders, Ornamen: 


Designs, including 76 exquisite Woodcuts by Cope, , Homey 
Dyce, &c. 33. 6d. 


WARNE’S NEW SERIES OF ALPHABETS, 


Price 6d. with handsome Coloured Wrapper ; or Mounted 
with Linen, 1s. each. 


The London Alphabet. 
The Country Alphabet. 
The Alphabet of Games and Sports. 


With entirely new Designs by Crane, Phiz, &c., elegantly 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 


Language of Flowers: B Card Packet 
in Envelope. In ral ls. 12 Specimens of 
Flowers, with Motto. ‘beautifully ,-- & 1 in Chromo-litho 
graphy. 

By the AUTHORS of ‘ The Ati WIDE WORLD, 

* QUEECHY,’ & 


In small crown 8vo. price 3a. 6a. cat gilt, or with 
gilt edges, 48. 516 pp. 


Ellen Montgomery’ s Bookshelf. 


Gan es llustrations by J. D. Watson, printed in 


on new Book is issued uniform in style, size, &c., with Messrs. 
Nisbet & Co.’s very popular Editions of the Misses Wetherell’s 
Works, to which Series it forms a commencement. 


In imperial 8vo. price 28. 6d. each, boards, 


1. Little Lily’s Alphabet. 


ye. phymes by S. P., and 25 Illustrations by Usca 


2. In and Out of School. 


With 26 Original Designs by Absolon. 


WARNE’S EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILES. 
Large pott, with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 


Truth and Falsehood. 
2. Tales from Dreamland. 
3. Patient Henry. 

4. Hans Andersen’s Tales. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The ALPHABET of FLOWERS. 
In imperial 16mo. price 1s. boards, 


The Alphabet of Fruits. 


With 24 large Original Illustrations, by Absolon, from Design 
by the Author. 


Also, in cloth gilt, with the Plates finely coloured, 28. 6d 


WARNE’S LARGE PICTURE TOY BOOKS. 


In large crown 8vo. price 6d. each, with handsome wrappers, 
Horses. 
Dogs. 
Book of Trades. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. 
Cock Robin’s Death and Burial. 


*,* These Toy Books are produced at a very large outlay, with 
the determination of having them better than any yet published. 





On thick, hard paper, in the best style of Colour-printing. 





London: 15, Bedford 


-street, Covent-garden. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of MISS CAREW. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Autor of ‘ BanBARa’s History.’ 
“ Never has the author’s brilliant style been more conspicuously displayed than in this very charming story.”—Sun. 
Also now ready, in 3 vols. 
The PEMBERTON FAMILY: a Novel. Edited 
by the AuTHOR of ‘ MARGARET AND Her BRipEsMaIps.’ 


Horst & BuacKert, Publishers, 18, Great Marlborough-street, 





THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of ‘ Lord 


Lynn’s Wife.’ 3 vols. 


MISS MARRYAT’S POPULAR) GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
NOVELS. Mrs, G. LINNUS BANKS. In 3 vols. post 8yo. 

I. TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 3 vols. 
Il. LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 


From the Saturday Review.—‘‘ A few months since the novel- | 
reading public were eratifie d oy soe appearance of a work by the | 
Teughter of the late Captain gig Oe ee , & work | 
which, pecans e to say, justified the hazardous use of the great 
nautical ist’s name on the A AL In her new novel, ‘Too | 

r Him,’ there is altogether so much merit, that we are 
ae “than ever from the belief that genius is not hereditary.” 


CHEAP EDITION of UNCLE 
SILAS. By J.S. LE FANU. In crown 8vo. with Two 
Illustrations, 6s. Forming the New Volume of “ Bent- 
ley’s Favourite Novels.” [Next week. 

Also, next week, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH NOVELIST, 
EMILIE CARLEN. 


THE GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen. 


lated by Mrs. BUSHBY. 


Trans- 


3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 





Next week will be published, in fcap. 8vo. price 5s. 


ET ON I! A N A, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE. 


Originally published in BLackwoop's MaGazine. 
Revised and Augmented. 


Wit11am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


N O K 
Or, IT WAS TO BE. 


By ROBERT BAKER and SKELTON YORKE. 
Smit, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


L; 





Immediately will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A SUMMER IN SKYE. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Author of ‘ A Life-Drama,’ &c, 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 





On the 15th of July, price Two Shillings, No. V. of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


CONTENTS. 
The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters IX. and X. By AnTHony TROLLOPE. 
MILL v. HAMILTON. By HERBert SPENCER. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. By Sir Jonn Bownina. 
The PRINCIPLES of SUCCESS in LITERATURE. By the Eprtor. 
The NEW CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION ACT. By the Rev. G. D. Havcuton. 
The CLOUDS and the POOR. By Joun R. Wisz. 
A NEW FRANCHISE. By Ricwarp ELLERTOoN. 
ENGLISH LOVE of LATIN POETRY. By T. E. Kesset. 
The DANGERS of MADEIRA. By Captain Frepgrick Sayer. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 


Office, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, 
(PASLE of the RECIPROCALS of NUMBERS 


from 1 to 100,000, with their Differences; by which the 
Reciprocals of Numbers may be obtained up 10,000,000. By 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. OAKES, A.I.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, 205 pp. 2is. 


London: C. & E. Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 


GOODWOOD, BRIGHTON, AND LEWES RACES. 


HE NEW DERBY RACE GLASS, price 
508., “— . ee = Case rey oy! will show distinctly the 
entire ” to the “coming in.” Guaranteed 
the cheapest tC best lass Ay New Ly’ ever offered te the 
Public. Sent carri cnquiage Spee any the Kingdom. Post- 
office orders ble WILLIa SLLAGHAN ‘AN, Optician, 23a, 
New Bond-street, W. (corner of Conduit-street). 


URROW’S ALUMINIUM BINOCULARS. 
—The lightest and best FIELD, RACE and YACHTING 
GLASSES, 10 to 18 Gaines, *Mounts for Todi. Cata- 
logues gratis. — Apply en page Se VERN. 
London Agents: Bold, a Batterstrect ; Wales x Co., 56, 
Cheapside, and 22, Ludgate- 


MITH, BECK & BECK’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 

This Instrument vege tied be out of order, and registers the 

pope with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, 

to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 














COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.— ares ee MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
The above Medals have neamnete to 


MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOVED from 6, Coleman-strect, to 
$1, ConmaILt, E. 


where they have o med extensive Show-rooms, contain e 
rn A rtments of ACHROMATIC. sreunscsyage = 


OPTICAL, METROROLOG ICAL, oan gine SCIENTIFIC 
NSTRU MENTS and APPARATUS. 


Mn... sent on receipt of six mel 


ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinar division 
of labour, distinctly shows small yintess 10 miles off, 
at 30 miles, Jupiter's moons, &c. — ARQUIS OF C. AG Remeet 
“The Reconnoiterer is very good.”— “Rev. Lorp Scarspace “ap- 
roves = it.”—Lorp GirrorD, of Ampney : “ Most useful.”—Lorp 
ARVAGH:“ Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicsy CayLey,of Brompton: 
“*It gives me omens — yop and is wonderfully ood.” — 
Capt. Senpey, Royal Small A | Factory, Enfield Loo . Pre- 
sents his compliments to Messrs. Salom & Co., and begs to inclose 
108, 10d. for a Reconnoiterer Glass, having just tried that sent to 
Lieut. Hopkins, and found it effective at the 1,000- yards range.” 
—F. H. Fawkes, of rermey Hall, Esq. : “I never before met an 
article that so tl of its 
maker, nor, although I have tried many, a Glass gombining 80 
much power for its size with so much clearness.” 
“We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle ran 
the Glasses possessed by members of the Corps, and fo 
caval to any of those preent, although they ha 
four times its price ries: “What intending 
tourist will now start without rd 22, indie nsable companion 
to a pleasure ip? e cele! ” GLASS shows 
bullet - marks at 1,200 yards, my men te ot hy price 31s. 6d, 
— the. Above Glasses, respecti' vely bea ring the repmores trade- 
8, om,” * Reconnoiterer,’’ and ** are only to be 
had direct from SALOM & Co.,98, Princes-street, *EDINBUR RGH. 
No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard- rotzent, one. and Chasing Cross, 











UN ey “ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the ——a offered by this old-established Society to 
rsons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 


PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more “Annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum “Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy -holder. 


N.B. Proposals are Pract d received, and Assurances may be 
— at the Office i of Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief fice 


dneedle-stre: 
7 — JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
in the —- the cone we pre * - HOME, 


ro’ 
By an ANNUAL AY MENT of of from a. to 51. 58., to 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 

COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,%0 CLAIMS. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices,— 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT- STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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The LONDON and COUNTY BANK and all its BRANCHES, 
and Messrs. PRESCOTT, GROTE, CAVE & CAVE, are 
authorized to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for SHARES 
in the 


ACCIDENTAL AND MARINE 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(LIMITED). 


be Incorporated under “‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862,” by which 
> the Liability of each Shareholder is limited to the amount of 
his Shares. 
CAPITAL 2, = 0002., in 80,000 SHares of 257. each. 
rst Issue, 40,000 Shares. 
1l. per Share 7 be —_ mi Application, and Mi on Allotment. 





o further is contemplate: 
Directors. 
Alfred Smee, Esq., = R.S., Chairman of the Accidental Death 
Insurance Com 


J.G. B. Lawrell.’ ‘ ig 
E. 8. Kennedy, nen Directors of the Accidental Death 


Insurance Company. 
Edward Solly, FR 
William Tabor, eg <n of the akg; ra = Assurance 
iety and Director of the Imperial Bank (Li 
George Lowe, Esq., C.E. F.R.S. | Directors of the Ganson, Life 
George Tyler, Esq. } Assurance Society. 
John Savill, Esq. “ 
Frederick Doulton, Esq., M.P., Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Soe Smith, Esq. (Messrs. "George Smith & Co.), 86, Tower- 

t. 
J. G. Tollemache = Esq., The Mount, Upper Norwood, 
and Thurso Castle, N.B. 
Bankers. 

London and County Bank and all its Branches. 

Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave & Cave, Threadneedle-street. 
Solicitore—Messrs. Chappell & Shoard, 26, Golden-square. 
Brokers—Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 3, Lombard-street. 
Secretary—John White Oram. 

Head Office—7, BANK-BUILDINGS. 
Marine Department—21, THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 





PROSPECTUS. 
, This Com y has been formed to take over the business of the 
T Death Company, the existing constitution 

— a of which are now found to be inconvenient and in- 
adequate to its recently = 4 extended operations. 

That Company empowers by Special Acts of Parliament, 
15 Vict. c. 56, and 22 & 23 Vict. c. 22) was founded in 1849, with a 
nominal capital of 250,0000., in 50,000 Shares of 51. each, of which 
20,000 have been issued. The following statement, embracing the 
amount of Premiums post the commencement of the Company, 








shows the progressive and steadily-increasing nature of its opera- 
tions :-— 
THE ACCIDENTAL BRANCH. 

£1,228 1 6 1855.... £18,059 10 8 | 1960.... £42,280 6 

2,668 15 7 | 1856.... 21,762 3 2/ 1861.... 42,283 12 5 

6,326 2 5 1857.... 25,530 310) 1862.... 44,54415 9 

oooe 10,752 3 9 1588.... 33,260 0 0/1 47,255 19 3 

i854... 15103 13 9 1859. 41,754 3 6! 


ear was 49,4891. 198. 10d. 
remiums have not exceeded 


60 

the bus ~~ of the Commpeny. has been to ‘ag ars any amount 
at death, from accidental causes, from 50/. to 2,0001., or any 
amount of weekly provision during complete disablement, from 
10s. to 20l. per week, or to provide a sum at death and weekly 
compensation togettier, at arranged rates of premium. The ad- 
is system of insurance must be 

paren’ oy the figures above manifest the manner in which 

they have been appreciated by the public. The capital of the 
‘Reena Death Insurance Company has hitherto compelled the 
Directors to limit the sums insured, thus confining the advan- 
es of insuring to a certain class. With the larger capital and 
influence of the proposed Corporation, insurances may be granted 
to an extent which it is believ _ will attract large numbers of the 
her and more wealthy classe: 
in Accidental Death Company commenced underwriting in 
1862, but the successful development of operations in Marine 
Insurance has been retarded by the inappropriateness of the name 
for a Marine Company. With however a change of title and con- 
stitution, and an adequacy of capital, the Company will without 
doubt obtain that summers to which it is fairly entitled. 

The accounts of the recently formed Marine Insurance Com- 
panies, which have exhibited good dividends, and shown prospects 
of great value, leave no doubt on the minds of the Directors that 
at any rate equal success will attend the efforts of the Corporation 
in this direction. The owe of a gentleman of experience have 
been secured as unde: 

The extensive machinery ‘of agents (of which there are between 
4,000 and 5,000) is in full work, and is of great value—indeed, the 
Directors confidently believe that all that is required to secure a 


The income of this beansh for last 
The — in respect of the above 








rapid increase in the existing business is a poems paaageenon of | 


modern requirements as regards capital and positio’ 

A provisional agreement has been made with the Directors of 
= Accidental Death Insurance Company whereby the business 
will be handed over to ay Corporation as from the Ist of July last, 
with the offices, staff and agents. For every two shares of 5/. with 
1l. paid, held by the Proprietors of the Accidental Death Insur- 
ance Company there will be given a certificate of one share of the 
* Accidental and Marine Insurance Corporation (Limited),” with 


aid. This — ‘emai 10,000 shares; the remaining 30,000 are | 


~ pi 
offered to the p' 
ne ty oo the DP rticles of Association may be seen at the office, 
nk-buildings, and at the offices of the Solicitors and 
| of the Company. 

Applications wand Feeeag' accompanied by a remittance for the 
deposit, may be made to the Bankers, Brokers, and to the Secre- 
tary at the Unief ¢ yo on the accompanying form. 
ACCIDENTAL AND —— ~ aw RANCE CORPORATION 

Limited). 
Form or ApriicaTion ror Suares (to be retained by 
the Bankers). 


To the Directors of the Accidental and Marine sv ea Corpo- 
ration (Limited), 7, Bank-buildings, B.C 

Ce to your Bankers the sum of 
eposit of 11. per Share on Shares 

in the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot me 
that number, and I agree to accept such Shares, or any less num- 

ber you may allot to me, and 

share on allotme 


mt, and I authorize you to insert my name on 


the Register of Members for the number of Shares allotted to me. | 


Name in full 
Address... 








I 
Ds 











I agree to pay the sum of 41. per | 


‘ | July 13, 1865. 


THE 
IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


Capital Subseribed, 5,000,000. Paid-up, 500,000. 


Board of Directors. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 

Xenophon Balli, Esq. Contain. ~ sient ohnston. 

5. J. Coleman, sq. Og a 
Mr. ‘Alderman Dakin. W. Scale eld, eee P. 
James Dickson, Esq. Sir S. D. Scott, Bart. 
P. D. Hadow, Esq. H. D. Seymour, Esq. M.P. 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
G. F. Holroyd, Bea: Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
J. G. Homére, Esq. M. Zarifi, Esq. 


Managers. 
Henry J. Barker, Esq., and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris & Co., and Messrs. Edwards & Co. 


SECOND REPORT of the Directors submitted to the Ordi- 
nary General Meeting of Proprietors at the London Tavern, on 
Thursday, the 7, July, 1865, 

. HADOW, Esq., in the Chair. 


| The Di we. ts the satisfaction of submitting the annexed 
ste stemnent of Accounts, made up to the conclusion of the past 
half-year, from which it will be seen that, after discharging all 
expenses of the ests ablishment, and providing for rebate of in- 
| terest on loans ~ bills a= yet matured, writing off all losses, 
| and making amp: vel y, there remains 
for disposal the cna of 103 O75I. gr 
| P ae amount the Directors recommend to be appropriated as 
| follows : 
To Dividend of 1s. per on a or 20 per cent. per 











annum, free of Income-Tax.........+++2.sse00+ £50,000 0 0 

| To Income-Tax 

| To Balance of Profits una ppropriated 53,141 15 0 
£103,975 1 8 





The operations of the amalgamated Company have now ex- 
tended over a period of 13 months. The amount of profits distri- 
buted in January last, added to that now exhibited, shows a total 
of 153,9751. 1s. 8d. The Directors consider they are justified in 


takings, and the exceptionall 
monetary affairs during a considerable portion of the time, cannot 
be regarded as otherwise than ee for the past, ‘and en- 
couraging for the cana By or 

| July 8, 1865. . c WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 


Balance-Sheet of the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association 
(Limited), June 30, 1865. 
DR. CAPITAL and LIABILITIES. 
| To Capital— 


100,000 Shares of 507. each, 51. per Share paid up..£500,000 0 0 
To Liabilities— 















Cash held upon Deposit........£2,129,325 8 3 
Credit Balances ...........0000. 209,747 7 4 
—— 2,339,072 15 7 
Bills Payable ........ceesersees 394,537 16 10 
Bankers’ Credits .....+..+-++++ 550,000 0 0 
Endorsements and Guarantees 946,708 6 9 
Sundry Accounts for — 
sions and Charges unpaid.. 19,574 13 8 
——_———_ 1,910,820 17 3 
To Rebate on Bills not due ...... wb dtindeecseubosube 15,404 10 10 
To Profit and Loss— 
} Balance, being net Profit carried down . 103, 975 1 8 
| a 
| £4,869,273 5 4 
OR. ASSETS. 
By Cash at Bankers’, in hand, and at call ........ £227,156 13 5 
By Bills receivable 1,444,996 11 11 
By Loans, Securities, and Current Accounts. : 23605282 16 5 
By Investments and Interest accrued thereon . 591,006 13 7 
By Office Furniture, Fittings, &...........+000000+ 830 10 0 





£4,869,273 5 4 


Profit and Loss Account from 1st Jan. to 30th June, 1865. 


DR 
To Dividend of 108. per Share on 100,000 Shares. ++» £50,000 0 0 






| Income-Tax on above.. 833 6 8 

| Balance of Profits unappr 53,141 15 0 

| _ £108, 975 1 8 
OR. ; — ——— 

| By Balance, being net Profit brought down 2103, 975 1 8 








We have compared the above statements with the books of the 
Association, and examined the securities, and hereby certify to 
their correctness. 

H. ALLEN, 


C.; 
London, July 5, 1865. SOHN WEISE, ” }Auditors. 


The following Resolutions were carried unanimously :— 

r By the Report and Accounts now read be received and 
ado} 

2. TThat a Dividend of 10s. per Share, free of Income-Tax, be de- 
clared, and that the same be payable on and after the 20th inst. 

3. In pursuance of a notice forwarded to each Proprietor, it is 
| etermined that the following clause be substituted for the 
| 6th of the present Articles of Association of this Company :— 
| “The Directors may from time to time make calls upon the mem- 
bers in respect of all moneys unpaid on their shares as the 

Directors may think fit, provided that no call shall exceed the 
sum of 5/. per share, or be made payable within less time than 
three months after the payment of the previous call ; and pro- 
| vided also that 21 days’ notice at least is given of each call ; 
and every member shall be liable to pay the amount of calls 80 
| made to the persons, and at the times and places sppointed by 
the Directors, which said persons, times, and places shall be 
«eee in the notices to be sent to each member.” 
That an Extraordinary General Meeting to confirm the same 
ae ‘held at the Offices of the Association on Thursday, the 27th 
inst., at Twelve at noon precisely. 

5. That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to the Chair- 
en and Directors for their able management of the Company’s 
affairs. 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be hereby offered to Mr. 
Barker, Mr. Sandeman, and the other officers of the Association, 
| for the zeal and ability with which they have discharged the duties 
of their respective offices. 

HA - sea Chairman. 


P. 
(Extracted ie the Minute 
WwW. C. W INTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 


hereby 


(Fue IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION (Limited) 


Capital Subscribed, 5,000,002. ; Paid-up, 500,000, 
Directors. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 





Xenophon Balli, Esq. ag J. Gilbert J. Sinsien | 
E. J. Coleman, Esq. G. Maephers: “ 

Mr. Alderman Dakin. W. Scholefield, een: P. 
James Dickson, Sir S. D. Scott, Bart 

P. D. Hadow, Lsq 3% D. LD. Seymour, Beg Esa, . P. 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. 

G. F. Holroyd, Esq. ieee Wilson, Bee 

J. G. Homére, Esq. B.. Zarifi, Esq. 


Mana 
Henry J. Barker, war +» and T. — Sandeman, Esq. 


‘olicitors. 

Messrs. Ashurst, Morris rs Co., and Messrs. Edwards & Co, 
The Association receives money on deposit for fixed periods; 
Makes advances on approved securitie: 

Negotiates loans, and a eneral financial business, 


; NTERBOTTOM, 
27, Lombard-street, E.C. —— 





(THE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIEK’ 


of ENGLAND (Limited). 





Authorized Capital .. £4,000,000 
Capital Subscribed .........+++ £2,000,000 
Capital Paid-up £500,000 
Reserve Fund ............ £200,000 
Dividend Reserve Fund ...... £70,000 


The Right Hon. JAMES meee ats WORTLEY, Governor, 

JAMES LEVICK, Esq., Merchant, King’s Arms-yd.,|_Deputy- 

JAMES NUGENT DANIBLL, Esq. -» London, Governorg 

ALBERT GRANT, Esq. M.P., Managing Direetor. 
DIRECTORS. 

James Childs, Esq., London. 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., old Broad-street, London. 

Charles Ellis, Esq., Llo; yd’s 

Adolphe Hakim, Esq. ‘Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers & Co.) 


London 
The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, Chairman of the Canada Agency 
Association, London. 
Wm. Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison & gag Directo} 
of the Thames and ayy Insurance Gompeny. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (™ are: Lane, Hankey &Co.), London 
Charles E. Newbon, Bea. 
Henry Pownall, Esc 7 P., RusssiLequare, London 
bia Mackriil Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Mackrill ‘Smith & Co) 
Id ones street, London. 
Warner, Esq. -.» M.P., London 
Fann yee Esq. (Director of the Royal Insurance Com 
pany), London. 
Bankers. 


The Agra and Masterman’ 's Bank (Limited). 
Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths. 

The National Bank, Tandon, Dublin, and its Branches in Ireland 
The Alliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and Manchester] 


Solicitors—Messrs. Newbon, Evans & Co., Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


This Company negotiates Loans for Colonial and Foreign 
Governments ; 
nner rates in the financial arrangements of British and othe: 
wa, 


Makes. Advances to Corporations, Town Councils, and oth 
Public Bodies ; 
Negotiates Loans for Public Works ; 


Assists + the introduction of Industrial and Commercial} 


Undertak: 
Makes ‘Alive ‘ances upon approved Stocks, Shares, Bonds, & 
Makes Temporary Loans upon eligible Freehold and Leasehold 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, June 15, 1865. 


DEBENTURES ISSUED BY 





(THE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIEP|: 


of ENGLAND (Limited). 
ISSUE of 500,000. DEBENTURES, with INTEREST 
PAYABLE QUARTERLY. 


The Directors have decided to issue Debenture Beate of of the 
Company for the amounts and bearing interest as under—viz.. 


In sums of 100., 201., 501., 1001., 2501., 5001., and 1,0001, with 
Coupons attached. 
INTEREST. 
For Three years .. aa a per annum. 
90 SAPO TCR cccccccccccccces Ch es 
» Seven years iectne (O 


Interest pope Quarterly—viz., on the 30th of March, 30th of 
June, 30th of September, and 30th of December, in each year, at 
the ompeny’ 8 Bank. ers. 

meyers oe cape feature in the Debentures issued by this Com- 

pen is their perfect securi ed, the amount of the Capital sub- 

» paid-up, and saeate ae the general invested Assets of 

the Company, as well as the large Reserve Fund, affording the 
most ample security to the 4 

are issued payable to bearer, and can there 

fore pass by simple dalivery frem hand to hand, without indorse- 

— and re free from any further stamp- duty. They are also 

eet the requirements of Trustees and others—trans- 

ferable by deed only, to be duly registered, = the Company’s books 

the names of the investors or their ass 

Forms of Application can be obtained of th the Secretary, to whom 
all Communications must be addressed. 

By order of the Court, 
LFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, June 15, 1865. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY 


as CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER 
of ENGLAND (Limited). 
RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT. 

This Company receives MONEY on DEPOSIT, in Sums of 10!. 
and upwards, at the under-mentioned rates, from this day until 
further notice—viz., 

At fourteen days’ notice ........0.ss000+ 
At one month’s notice ..... anccece 

FOR FIXED PERIODS ‘OF 
Not lessthan 3 monthsandupto6 months 4 per cent. per annum. 
Beyond 6 months and up to9 months .. 4} per cent. per annum. 
Beyond 9 months and up to 12 months . : per cent. per annum. 
Beyond 12 months and up to 24 mon‘ mths... 3 per cent. per annum. 

‘orms of ae can be obtained of the Secretary, to whom 
all Communications m yr e ft Co i. 
order of the Cou’ 
. RED LOWE, Secretaty- 








3 per cent. per annum. 
34 per cent. per annum. 





London, 17 and 18, Cornhill, J as 7 1865, pa 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT 'T INSTITUTION, | 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835. 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. P. 
dbury, Esq. Joseph Freeman. 
John Brwnive Castle, Esq. | Charlies Gilpin, "hen M.P, 
Thomas Chambers, Esq. Qc. Charles Reed, Esq. - S.A. 
Joseph Fell Christy, Esa. Jonathan Thorp, 
Henry Constable, Bsa. Charles Whetham, Esa. 
tham, Esq. 
—— Medical Officers. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq.M.D. | John Gay, Esq. F.R.CS. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell. Esq. F.R.S. 
Secretary—George Morris, Esq. 
ount of profit of the five years panies 20th of 
Amprorember, 1862, was cose Lo . . «» £531,965 li, 4 


Making the total profit divided . +. £1 227,258 5 3 5 3 
INSTANCES OF REDUCTIONS IN ‘PREMIUMS. 


























| a3 
| Original | Premium |2¢ 
‘ Sum se 
Date of Policy. | Age. Pre- now a) 
" Assured.| mium. | Payable. |35 
3 

é. & 0 d.| & 8. d, 
October...... 1836 | 49 1000 4311 8 0 710 | 99 
March ...... 1840 | 48 200 810 4 119 4 | 77 
January .... 1839 | 36 1000 2910 0 1012 8 | 64 
December.... 1850 58 2000 126 0 0 64 6 8%) 49 
January .... 1852] 35 500 | 1411 8 8 | 374 
January . +++ 1859 1 49 34 00 132 0 0 98 710 | 254 





The following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have 
become extinct, and Annuities for the next Five Years 
granted in addition: - 





Original 





UTFITS for INDIA andCHINA.-Estimates, 
with detailed Lists of the necessary OUTFITS for Mer- 
cantile and other Appointments to India, Chi: oe a as ee 
Colenies will be forwarded on application to T 
ENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House. § —— yw 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 





for every ay purpoee— Str oor Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, ed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 


Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


SS Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 





HE DUKE of SUTHERLAND and PER- 
._ CENTA pet to SERVANTS.—WRITE direct to the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPA =! for your TEAS. You will not only save 
rvants’ Per-centages, but will buy direct from the Im 
Price lists yo free) will be sent on application.—Warehouses, 
9, Great St. len’s Churchyard, Bishopszate Within. All prices 
will be reduced 6d. per lb. on and after the Ist of June. 


H, = *® 2» NICOLL 


FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, at 21s., 252., 31s. 6d., ke. 


FASHIONABLE uc VEST and 
TROUSERS SUIT, 252., 31s. 6d. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few ey notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
hill, London; 10, Mosley-street, Manc hester ; 
Liverpool. 


22, Corn- 
and 50, Bold-street, 





R GENTLEMEN Visitin 
TOURISTS, NICOLL’S CHEVIO 
WATERPROOF TWEED OV 
Travellers all over the World. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, ent-street, 22, Corn- 
. oT 10, Mosley-street, Manch T, and 50, Bold. street, 
iverpool, 


the Sea-side or 
SUITS and GUINEA 
ERCOATS are patronized by 





HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 


Prize MepALs : 
London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE FOR EATING is pre- 


pared with scrupulous regard to purity, and being exceed- 
ingly wholesome, is much valued for Children, with whom it is 
= universal favourite. FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are 
t, rapidly increasing in public 








favour. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
on - ‘PIECES.—Bu ers of the above are requested 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHO 8. They contain such a’ of FE 
DERS ES, RANGES. CHI MNEY-E PIECES, FIRE. 
IRONS and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for pe ng ye A beauty of design, 
or exquisiteness "ot workmanship. right t Stoves, with ormolu 
32. 88. to 331. hey! enders, with standards, 
78. to 5t. 128.; Steel Fenders, 3l. 38. to 111; Ditto, with rich 
oe ornaments, from 3l. a ass; Citnemey-pbeoes, frome 11. 88. 
to 100, ; Fire-irons, from 38, set to 4l. 42.—The BURTON 
and air other PATENT stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


APIER-MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS. 
— An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 





RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA, 
in Packets.—The purity, Selhonay of flavour, and nutritious 
vs geen of this Cocoa, as well as the t facility with which 
t is made, have rendered it a Suelo rticle of general + 
It is highly oppsetes and strongly recommended b 
medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and genera 

















| Sum Annuity 
Age. | assured.| P — Payable. sumption. 
| P 
| extinct. 
: = £. 8.d. &. 8. d. 
54 | 1000 52 0 0 838 
56 C«S 500 293 4 913 
60 | 2000 135 3 4 75 68 Cash. 
él j 500 3219 2 117 4 
Amount of Claims paid .............+++ £1,611,165 5 3 
Gross Annual Income . £388,791 18 7 





Accumulated Fund .... . £2, 420,953 14 0 

Members whose Premiums fail “DUE. on the Ist of JULY, 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 
from that date. 

The Prospectus and every iniemeson may be had on —_ 
cation. GEORGE MORRIS, Secreta: 

_June 24, 1865. 

“Established Forty Years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (FIRE and LIFE), 
37, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Moderate rates of Premium. gan conditions. 





Prompt 


The Books close for the year on sist July, 1 1865. 
Life Policies taken out before that date will rank for two full 
years at the next Distribution of Profits in 1966. 
on ow rates of premium for persons going to India and the 
olonies. 
Dene and Forms may be obtained at the Company’s 


F. SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
No. 37, Cornhill, yd - on. 


BEDSTEADE, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 

FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent 
(free by post) on op to FILMER & SONS, Upholsterers, 
31, 32and 34, BERNERS-STREET, London, W. 


OAN DLES.—Her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted for the Military Stations, 
FIELD'S Prize Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, 

With Hexagon-shaped Tops, made by J. C. & J. FIELD, 
who beg to caution the Public against spuriousimitations. Their 
Label is on the Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all Dealers through- 
out the Kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at the Wo 
Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained 








‘jqumae UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 
__the NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 


Heaton, Butter & Baynr’s NEw CaTALOGuE, 
containing Kighteen pages of Illustrations, including completed 
Windows of the highest character, also ee Decorations and 
Memorial Brasses, now publishing, 38. 6d. pos' 

HEATON, BUTLER & B. oo 
NEW KING-STREET, petty W.c. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER’S PATENT, 
Or *SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 258., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention 
to BEDDING yt Clas description at the cana onts Exhibition, 
1862.—The J mms of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
Page 11, No, 2014 

“The Sommier “Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
= “a combination as simple as it is in enious.” 

a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 











ven 


“mo be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Beddi 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME. 
&s & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

SILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this ele- 
fant wood ; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 
best possible quality, the price is moderate,—26 and 27, Berners- 
Street, Oxford-street. 








XUM 








ALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, fit for a 


Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. Terms 
Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 


1, CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., London. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

At 18s., 208., 248., 308. and 368. per dozen; La Rose, 42s. ; Latour, 

548. ; Margau x, 608., 728.5 Chateau Lafitte, 728, 





Beaujolais, 248. ; Macon, 808, 368. 5 W Bordeaux, 248. 308, to 
28. 5 hablis, 308., 368. to'548.; Champagne, 368., 428. , 488., 608. 
a eee GOLDEN SSHERRY » at 368. per ‘dozen, aa soft 


1 flavour, highly recommended. 
Cap’ ital « oa Sherry 
Heh-clase Pale, ‘Goiden, ‘and Brown 


She! 
Port fro om first-class sh ‘ippers 
es ola Port and “ Vintag: 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy . 
Noyau, Marasc' 





248. and 308. per doz. 





¥: 
d 728, 
and other foreign 


608. 
no, Curagoa, . Ch erry Brandy, 
Liqueurs. On a of a SP ost-office order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT- STREET, London, W. 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING oe wi SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
espatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing ‘ases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for one or Continental Travellin Rpt eee 
CATAL ost free.—J. W. ma Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 37, W ST STRAND, London, W 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue * Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand, Canteens, &c. post free. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 

Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume! 

The Tooth Brushes — tween the divisions os = Teeth—the 

hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box. ve We 130B and 131, OXFORD-STREBT 








SA OE oncesten & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici d by Connoi 





“THE ONLY ‘GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on W. rapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & ees SAUCE. 
yk Sold Wholesale and for Ex; rt, by the a Wee. 
r; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Gilmen nme oy 
“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
bears their Trade ae. the Bui’s Heap, on each 


It was the — Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 





Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFINE are Qualities | 
particu 


ly recommended for Family Use. 
edicinal purposes nothing finer can be produced, 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


For 


ether as — , Or novelty. 
“New Oval Papier-Maché Tra . e 
ceccvee a” trom 208. to 10 guineas. 
oe ~. to 4 guineas. 


di 8. 6d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, ‘Cake ual Bread Baskets, equally low, 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING rnonwonere.. » GF eretatmant to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, ons ratis, and post paid, 
It contains upwards of 600 Seaidieees of his illimited Stock of 
Sterlin, mag a Elect: —~ = ie ge and Britannia 
etal t-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney een Kitchen “Tani Lam 
La a Urns ettles. i Table bie’ Cutlery 
, Turnery, whee Hey and B 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., wi itt th tista's oF Pate ewe 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st. 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 






ps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
Bates, Toilet- 


cp hme d-Room 
and Plans of the 
3 1,14,2, 3and4, 
ewman-yard. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
gq illowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
in the tive treatment - be wap _ 
spring is avoided : a soft bandag: being worn 

r aft , the requisite resisting “ed is nee tel iy ~ 

MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEV = Se with so much 
tha be detected, a: may be worn 
reular may be had: # the Truss (which 





use of a stee 


no forwarded by post, on 4 circumference of th 
Sede. two he below the hips, being . 
Price of a Single Truss, 168. 268. 6d. ‘and 312. 6d, ; e, 18, 


P.O.0. made payable to — Wuirts, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 
30} OHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


NIC BITTERS. —WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
n unequalled _ anda monte at plimaians. 
sold t by Grocers, Italian 
Confectioners, a others, at 308. a b+ 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 

Solution of Magnesia as the best ret for Gout and Stomachic 
Disorders of every mind i 9 and as as &m ak if x especially 

adapted for Ladies an: 
DINNBFORD rr ee canst, ., 
BOND-S' LOND 

And sold I throughout the World iy rall apocamnte 0 Chemists. 

Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red 
label over the cork. 


QWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE & LUBIN’S 

NEW PERFUME.—OPOPONAX is a native flower of 
Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-street, London. Sold 
in all parts of the world. 


PEPSINE E.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
i MORSON'S Sate bpelar emety om 4 
latable forms for adminis ring ibis popular 31, 33, 124, 


tion. — Manu 7 
sourn ‘HAMPTON-ROW, Biasseil-s4 yg dh 4 C. 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles “7 38., 58, and 10s. each. 


LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 




















PILLS aoe Lege recognized as a most effectual remedy 
for indigestion in this country, ava experience has also 
fully justified their use in those continual and violent forms of 


tiltowe —— of too frequent 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
T0 H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, &, 


such sudden am 
often form the exci’ 
to those climates. To 
Sunes abroad, and for whose use a m 
stomach an’ 


cause of tal endemic fever pecu 
SS ae oe 
the secretion 





, having now 
ty years.— 


the test of 
Boxes at ls. 1id., Be nM, . 6d, and le. 
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MEY ERBEER’S 


PERFORMED AT THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS, 


The whole of the Music from the last and greatest Work of Meyerbeer is published by Chappell & Co. 50, New Bond-street, where the following are now to be had:— 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 20s. 
(All the Vocal Music with French words.) 


Grand Fantasias, Nos. land2. Kuss. Each oe ee oe 


THE OPERA COMPLETE, 


The Overture, for Pianoforte, ai, 38.3 vee ee 
Grand Indian March .. 
Religious March .. ee ee 
Bouquet de Mélodies. By CRAMER ee ah 
Quadrille. By Coots 

Waltz. By D. Goprrgy. Solo or Duet . 


Favourite Airs, in Three Books. By W. H. Cauicorr. Each .. 


Duets. Each 


‘AFRICAIN E.’ 





Mélodie Sy se ty 


- 4, 

G. A. OSBORNE .. os oe ee ee ee 6s. 

MADAME OURY .. oe +. . oe -. 5h 

BrinLeyY RICHARDS .. ae .- oe 3s. 

BRINLEY RICHARDS .. ee ee +e oo Be 

Fantasia for Harmonium. L, Engg ee ee oe ee 3s. 
4s, 


Grand Duet, Harmonium and Pianoforte. ie ENGBL .. 


SRESEREE 














The IT ALIAN oad ENGLISH VERSIONS : are in the press, together with Pianoforte Arrangements by FavarGER, RIMBAULT, &c. 





CHAPPELL’S TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, 


IN PLAIN WALNUT OR SOLID MAHOGANY, THE BEST ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL strongly recommend this Instrument as superior to any other Pianoforte at or about the same Price, whether New or Second-hand. 





THE ALEXANDRE amiesaes ees 





CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 





The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of 
producing a Diminuendo or Crescendo on any one note or more; the Bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Har. 
moniums. To each of the New Models an additional Blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied by a second person, and still wnder the New Patent the 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


performer can play with perfect expression. 





IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 

No. 1, THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in — Case 
, 2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto 
» 3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto 


ee oe 25 Guineas, 
35 


oe > ” 


(The best Harmonium that can be made) oo ee 60 ae 





NEW and POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 

AFRICAINE WALTZ. D. Goprrey. 4s. 

AFRICAINE QUADRILLE. C. Coorg. 4s. 

LA BELLE HELENE VALSE. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s new Opera. By STRAUSS. 4s. 

LA BELLE HELENE QUADRILLE. A 


New and Charming Qeadeille on pacounite Airs from Offen- 
baeh’s new Opera. By STRAUSS. 
LA BELLE HELENE POLKA. On Airs from 
Offenbach’s Opera. By STRAUSS. 39. 
MABEL WALTZ. Solo or Duet. By D. 
Sore ney, BM. G dier Guards, C of the Guards’ 
Waltz and Quadrille. Illustrated, 4s. ; Septet, 28. ; Orches 





tra, 3s. 


THE ROYAL ALFRED QUADRILLE. A 
New Quadrille on Favourite Nautical Melodies, arranged by 


D. GODFREY, Composer of the Guards’ and Mabel W sltzes, 
and ‘egg ‘with a Portrait of H.R.H. Prince Alfred, in | 


Uniform 


ORPHEUS QUADRILLE, on Favourite Airs | 


from Offenbach’s O * Orphée aux Enfers.’ By D. GOD- 
FREY, Composer 0: the Mabel Waltz and Guards Quadrille. | 
Illustrated, 4s. 


ORPHEUS GALOP, on Airs from Offenbach’s 
Opera, * Orphée aux Enfers.’ By D. GODFREY. Illustrated, 3s. 


MARGUERITE WALTZ. A Set of Waltzes 
on favourite Airs from Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ By A. F. GOD- 
FREY, B.M. Coldstream Guards. Illustrated, 4s 

THE GUARDS’ QUADRILLE. By the Com: | 
poser of the Guards’ Waltz. Just published, a new uadrille | 
on Popular Marches of the Brigade of Guards. By D. GOD- 
FREY, B.M. Grenadier Guards. 4s. 


oo per abere, with the greatest possible success. Solo 
uet, 43.; Septet, 2s.; Orchestra, 3s.; Military Band, 15s. ; 
Grass Band, 7s. 6d. 


KUHE’S GUARDS’ WALTZ. A brilliant | 
arrangement of Godfrey’s Guards’ Waltz, for the Piano- 
forte, 43. 

THE GUARDS’ SONG.—WEAVE GAR- 
LANDS FOR THE BRAVE. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 
Adapted to the Melody of the Guards’ Waltz by D. GOD- 
FREY. Price, with Illuminated Title, 3s. 


THE STIRRUP-CUP QUADRILLE. Just | 


out, a New Quadrille on favourite Airs, introducing Santley’s 
celebrated Song, ‘The Stirrup Cup.’ By CHARLES COOTE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 4s. ; Orchestra, 38.; Septet, 28. 

THE MERRY TUNES LANCERS. Just | 
published, a New Set of Lancers, composed on all the Popular 
and Merry Tunes of the day. By D. GODFREY, Composer 
of the Guards’ Waltz. 4s. ; Orchestra, 3s.; Septet, 28. 

THE HUNT QUADRILLE. Just published, | 

a New ner ed. on popular Hunting Melodies, wa 

GOD FR M. Coldstream Guards. Illustrated, 42 

THE JOCKEY GALOP. A New Galop, by | 


F. DFREY. Illustrated with Portraits (in colours) of 
ai the aan Jockeys. Solo or Duet, 3s. en 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
KUHE'S LA BELLE HELENE. Fantasia. 4s. 
| KUHE’S CUJUS ANIMAM. 33. 
| KUHE’S ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. Fan- 


FAVARGER’S DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia. 
4s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’S COMPLETE 
y 4s. 





BRINLEY | RICHARDSS BY THE SAD SEA 


PAUEES ‘LA SERA. 33s. 6d. 
PAUER’S Two BURR AR AN MELODIES. 


Ne. a Gipsies’ March. 38. 6d. 
PAUERS ROLAND (FRENCH WAR SONG). 
38. 6d. 


BARNETT’S (J. F.) PASTORAL SCENE. 33. 
GIBSONE’S BEAUX JOURS. 


MOZART’S QUARTETTS. Arranged for Piano- 
forte Solo by PAUER. No. 1 in G; No. 2 in D minor. Each 5s. 


MACFARREN’S (WALTER) JESSAMINE. 
38. 
| MACFARREN’S (WALTER) TWO BUDS. 
THE GUARDS’ WALTZ. By D. Goprrry.| * 
(H. W.) GWENDOLINE. 


GOODBAN’S (H. W.) NATHALIE. 33. 6d. 
| TREKELL’S GRAZIELLA. 
TREKELL’S BROOKLET. 
| TREKELL’S WAVING LILY BELLS. 33. 
TREKELL’S LA VOIX CELESTE. 
TREKELL’S LA BELLE MARIETTE. 3s. 6d. 
TREKELL'S LA PRIERE D'UNE MERE. 


To nged as p 
= it the cheapest and best Tutor 











A NEW WORK FOR THE ORGAN. 


THE ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. =A Selec. 
tion of Opening and Concl ating 7 Seceeee by the most cele 
brated Composers, Ancient and Modern, et chiefly tothe the 
use of Amateurs.’ By Dr. RIMBAULT. 
tains from 7 to 12 favcurive Voluntaries, ineincing @ sees - 
expressly with Pedal Obbligato. “soe i to VL. a 

ach 38.; or the six numbers in 1 bound, in cloth 
Vol. II. is in the press.—A Thematic Tie of Conte: 
be had on application to Cuapre.i & Co. 50, New Bonds 


CHAPPELL’S SACRED VOCAL ALBUM 
contains * foney and Duets, wy, Handel, Barnett, Glover, 
the Hon. No a, | Smart, Abt, Moore, Marcelle, &e. 
Bound, nee pit edges, 48. ; post, free, 48. 6d. 


CHAPPELL’S ITALIAN SONG-BOOK;; con- 
taining 32 a and German Songs, by Verdi, Mozart, ai 
tow, Schubert, &c., all with English as well as the 
aan and Pianoforte Accompaniments. Bound, with sind 

RIMBAULT’S NEW SINGING TUTORS, 


comprising og for the Formation and_ Cultivation of 
the Voice, taken from the valuable 5 > of Lablache. For 
Soprano or Tenor, 58. ; for Contralto o: 


NEW WORKS for the HARMONIUM, 
Twelve Choruses by Handel, complete in One Book. 28. ¢ 
A Selection from the Masses of aydn and Mozart. 2s. 6d. 
Fifty Sacred Melodies (Second Series). 

RIMBAULT’S 100 PSALM and HYMN 
TUNES for HARMONIUM, selected from the most emi- 
nent Church Composers. 4s. ; in cloth, 5s. 

RIMBAULT’S 200 CHANTS by the be 
Church Composers, Ancient and Medern, selected from 
Books of the various Cathedrals, and arranged expressly 
the Harmonium. 4s.; in cloth, 5s. 


| RIMBAULT’S 50 SHORT VOLUNTARIES 


} for the HARMONIUM, expressly suited to small Churches 
and Chapels. 4s. ; cloth, 5 
| 
| 





RIMBAULT’S 100 Original INTERLUDES 
for the HARMONIUM, > te the Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes in common use, com arranged ea for 
the Harmonium by Dr. RTE eA UL 4s. ; cloth, 5. 

NEW SACRED WORK for the HARMO. 
BU) =. Twenty-five Full - peng 5 VOLUNTARIES 





for the Harmonium, selecte orks of Mozart, 
Hagdn, Handel, &c., and nn. suited to small Churches 
hapels. By Dr. RIMBAULT. 4s. ; cloth, 58. 


NEW and IMPORTANT WORK for the 

PAE MORTON. Just Fray mye Se ROSSINI’S STABAT 

ATER, areanged ‘or Har with the 

os carefully selected and marked by Dr. RIMBAULT. 
Bound in Sivap cloth and gilt, 58. 


|CHAPPELL & CO’”S MONTHLY COM- 





| 
| 
| 


“TREKELL'S THE ANGELS’ HARP. 3s. 6d. | PANION for the SMALL, HARMONIUM, with or without 

| ¢ Expression Stop. ection of favourite , Sacred 

RINLEY RICHARDS’S PIANOFORTE |! and | Beoular, arranged expressly for this popular {nstrument 
TUTOR.—A New Edition of this justly celebrated work is by each 1s. 

now published, containing the ee Airs from * Faust,’ 


F. RIMBAULT. Nos. I. to VI. now ready, 


BOOTH S WESLEYAN PSALMIST. New 
Edition of this sieented work. The Organ or Pianoforte 
Score, 188.; cloth, Separate Voice Parts—Treble, Alto, 
Tenor, and isece seek 28. ; cloth, 28, 6d. 


LONDON : cua PPR & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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